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“WE HAVEN’T HAD A 
STICKY VALVE IN 24 YEARS” 


PURITAN ICE COMPANY, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., has a 
rated production capacity 

of 140 tons per day—averages 
130 tons. These compressors 
have been lubricated 
exclusively with Texaco 
Capella Oil for 24 years. 


This is the second advertisement in which 
we've mentioned the Puritan Ice Com- 
pany. The first ran in January 1940. It 
was headlined: NO STUCK VALVES 
IN 12 YEARS, and told how Puritan 
had lubricated its compressors for those 
dozen years with Texaco Capella Oil. 

Now, we bring you up to date. Another 
twelve years have gone by. Puritan has 
continued its use of Texaco Capella Oil 
and is still getting the same fine, efficient 
results, “We haven’t had a sticky valve 
in 24 years,” states Henry Finck, Chief 
Engineer. “Texaco Capella Oil has given 
us clean, efficient, economical compressor 
operation for practically a quarter of a 
century.” 

You, too, can enjoy this superior com- 


pressor performance. Texaco Capella Oil 
(Waxfree) assures clean operation. It 
won't “wax out” in systems even down 
to minus 100° F. Tests and actual field 
service prove its outstandingly low haze 
and floc temperatures . . . its extreme 
purity, oxidation resistance and freedom 


- from moisture. It won’t react with refrig- 


erants. 

You can get Texaco Capella Oils (Wax- 
free) in every needed viscosity. A Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer will gladly help 
you select the right one to give you best 
results. Just call the nearest of the more 
than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Capella Oils (Waxfree) 


FOR ALL REFRIGERATING AND AIR CONDITIONING COMPRESSORS 





TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and station. 








UPPER CORNER 
CONSTRUCTION 


LOWER CORNER 
CONSTRUCTION 


et ay 


COOLER-FREEZER DOOR X-52 PLYWOOD PANEL DOOR . 

@ Modern streamlined job @ Plywood front and back @ Maximum insulation fill 
© 100% “Douglas Fir’ @ Extra heavy-duty hardware © Most possible rigidity 

© Sanitary hardware © Special type gaskets @ Allows reversal of swing 


FOR 
TEMPERATURES 
—0O to —100 


——— ’ VESTIBULE DOOR 
LOW TEMPERATURE DOOR 7 SUPER FREEZER (OVER-LAP) DOOR © Save time—labor 
@ Entire metal-clad front @ Extra-heavy construction © Save refrigeration 
@ Extra heavy-duty hardware @ Extra-heavy duty gaskets ® Large plant operation 
© Special type gaskets © Extra heavy-duty hardware 


TRACK DOOR AUTO-CLOSE DOOR DOUBLE DOOR 
© For absttoirs @ For loading dock © For palletizing 
@ Meat handling rails © Intra-cooler doors @ For carloading 
®@ Banana rooms @ Heavy trucking © For elevator shafts 


BUTCHER BOY REFRIGERATOR DOOR CO. © HARVARD, ILL. 
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Pipe Repair 
Jobs... 

















add up fo just 
one thing... 


There’s nothing like a repair job 
to point up the false economy of 
installing low-first-cost piping. The 
original installation is quickly made 
by a pipe fitter, but the replace- 
ment ells for hours of work by as 
many as five crafts, carrying a 
high price tag. This first failure 
may wipe out initial savings, a 
dozen times over. And loss in pro- 
duction or utilization during shut- 
down may amount to far more than 
the maintenance charge. 

It all adds up to one thing—cor- 
rosion costs you more than 
wrought iron. 


BYERS 








$2.84 
PER HOUR 


PLUMBER 


$3.13 
PER HOUR 


$2.63 
PER HOUR 


CARPENTER 


$3.08 
PER HOUR 


PLASTERER 


$2.57 
PER HOUR 


PAINTER 


YOU MORE THAN 


WROUGHT 1RON 


In literally thousands of appli- 
cations where corrosion is a threat 
to service life, the use of Byers 
Wrought Iron pipe is the soundest 
kind of economy move. This ma- 
terial’s greater durability, proved 
in past service records, is curbing 
high maintenance and repair costs 
in a wide variety of industries. 


The next time you approve or 
specify pipe, investigate the 
superior performance of Byers 
Wrought oon ipe. Remember, it 
takes only ONE to install pipe, 
but FIVE to repair it! 


You'll find a lot of hel in- 
formation on the control of exces- 
sive maintenance in our bulletin, 
WROUGHT IRON FOR PIPING 
SYSTEMS. Write for your copy. 


Labor costs shown above are 
estimated national averages 
according to Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. 


A.M. rho Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St.Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco. Export Division: 
New York, N.Y. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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186,072,500 
t fube-Mee 


used in building 


- 


Yes—that much ice was required to cool the 
concrete mix in order that it set properly to 
develop its ultimate strength for two out- 
standing dam structures, 


The important part of this message to you is 
that the compact and readily portable Vogt 
Tube-Ice Machines pictured here set this 
record without even the replacement of a 
freezer tube. What’s more, they are ready to 
go again whenever ice is needed in quantity. 


Tube-Ice is widely used in process work and 
for preserving shipments of meat, fish, milk 
or vegetables... and is produced at the lowest 
possible cost per ton since a Tube-Ice unit 
occupies less space, has fewer parts, uses less 
power than any other method for making ice. 
Tube-Ice Machines are available in sizes from 
2000 Ibs. per day up to any desired capacity. 
Send for free Bulletin TI-3. 


*McNary Dam, Washington, 
and Pine Flats Dam, California, 


NN 
e required a total of 2,730,000 cu. yds. 
> rd of ice cooled concrete mix. 
WE x 


JENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 
LOUISVILLE 10, KENTUCKY 


ws i cc 
fre as) (7 
Vod TUBE-ICE MACHINE 
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for dependably dry, 
pure, uniform 


DU PONT “NATIONAL” 
AMMONIA 


99.99% AMMONIA 


Wherever you are, you can count on fast 
deliveries of Du Pont ‘National’? An- 
hydrous Ammonia— ‘Standard of the re- 
frigeration industry for 72 years.’’ Count 
on it to keep your equipment operating 
at peak efficiency, too—it’s pure, uni- 
form, and 99.99% ammonia. 

And remember, you can help maintain 
quick deliveries by returning empty cyl- 
inders promptly. Contact your Du Pont 
“National”? distributor today for first- 
rate service. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 












866, u.s. 008 OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living 
«through Chemistry 











Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS 












GET FAST DELIVERY OF CYLINDERS FROM YOUR 
DU PONT “NATIONAL” DISTRIBUTOR, LISTED BELOW 


1. WASHINGTON 

Seattle.......... Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 

Spokane......... Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
2. OREGON 

Portiand......... Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
3. CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles... . Western Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
4.1DAHO 


Boise........... Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
5. UTAH 
MOS 5 eiSs cent Louis A. Roser Co. 
6, COLORADO 
Denver............ The Chemical Sales Co. 
7. NEBRASKA 
Netvendwswed Kennedy & Parsons Co. 
6. KANSAS 
Wichita .............. Barada & Page, Inc. 
9. OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City......... Barada & Page, Inc. 
WME Nas kis cucevasans Barada & Page, Inc. 
10, TEXAS 
Christi......... Barada & Page, Inc. 
Chava e bores eek Barada & Page, Inc. 
COPE ccs isccspets veces H. J. Baron Co. 
Wouston.............. Barada & Page, Inc. 
San Antonio ............... Westbrook Co. 
11, MINNESOTA ‘ 
St. Pauwl.............. Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
12. WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee ......... Reichel-Korfmann Co. 
13.10WA 
Rapids......... Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Sioux City.......... Kennedy & Parsons Co. 
14, MISSOURI 
Kansas City........... Barada & Page, Inc. 
St. Lowis............. Barada & Page, Inc. 
15. LOUISIANA 
New Orleans ...... Whitman-Holloway-Olivier 
16. MICHIGAN 
Detroit................. Davis Supply Co. 
WB Kees bakidévarenees Davis Supply Co. 
17. INDIANA 
is... . Wm. Lynn Chemical Co., Inc. 
18, KENTUCKY 
Louisville...... Merchants Chemical Co., Inc. 
19. On1IO 


Re lietibusone John H, Schafer, inc, 
Cleveland. . | ie Cleveland Brewers Supply Co. 


20, TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga .. . . Southern Products Co., Inc. 
Anoxville................ A.C. Rochat Co. 
Nashville........ John Bouchard & Sons Co. 

21. ALABAMA 
OR rrr F.H. Ross & Co, 

22. MASSACHUSETTS 

iva chawiGue pee AE. Borden Co., Inc 
Fall River. ..- Borden & Remington Co. 





Wolyohe............ Eastern Chemicals, Inc. 
Bovisies Borden & Remington Co. 

Waterbury ........... Apothecaries Hall Co 
Paautb oa Eastern Chemicals, Inc. 


amton........... Collier Chemical Co. 
Shiym........ Robinson Bros. Chemicals, Inc. 
Siete Buftalo Brewers Supply Co. 





Rensselaer.......... Eastern Chemicals, Inc. 

Rochester........ Scobet! Chemical Co., Inc. 

Syracuse’.......... Eastern Chemicals, Inc. 
26, NEW JERSEY 

Newark.......... National Oi! & Supply Co. 
27. PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona... . Western Penna. Chemical Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh. Penna. Industrial Supplies Co., inc 


Baltimore........... Leidy Chemicals Corp. 
29. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington...... Henry M. Sweeny Co., Inc. 
30. VIRGINIA 

ei baa ee Refrigeration Suppliers, Inc. 

Richmond............... A, R. Tiller Corp. 
31. NORTH CAROLINA 

Chartotte................ F.H. Ross & Co. 

Greensbore.............. F.H. Ross & Co. 
32. SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia............... FH. Ross & Co, 
33. GEORGIA 

Atianta....... Southern States Chemical Co. 

Savannah................ FH. Ross & Co. 
34. FLOR'DA 


... Apperson Chemical Company 
Miami... .. Biscayne Chem. Laboratories, Inc 
Tampa. . . Graves Bros. Refrig. Supplies Co., Inc, 


Plus warchouse stocks across the country 
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Ask any ball player—sandlotter or pro—and he'll tell you! No trick 
stuff, no curve, screwball or knuckleball can match the downright 
elusiveness of a jet-fast straight one perfectly placed over the corner. 


Our point is simple. Nationwide, Dodson-managed companies provide 
v cold storage plants with worry-free insurance at exceptionally low net 
cost. It’s fast-pay, full pay insurance designed specifically for the 
ice and refrigeration industry . . . for you. 


From an insurance risk standpoint, selected risks mean lower net costs 
and important annual savings ... when you qualify for the 
FIRST TEAM. 


Yes, you know how tough it is connecting with that fast straight one. 
And it's not easy for every plant to qualify for the Bruce Dodson 
FIRST TEAM, but the rewards are well worth the try. So won't 

you let Dodson coaches—trained insurance engineers— 

help you meet our exacting standards? 





We cordially invite your inquiry. We'd like to hear 
from you. Why not clip the invitation below to your 
letterhead and mail today? No obligation, of course. 


< BRUCE DODSON & CO. 





COMPLETE INSURANCE SECURITY AT A SAVING ... FOR 53 YEARS 


STEP UP TO THE PLATE! Attach this coupon to your letterhead and mail today! 








BRUCE DODSON & CO., 105 W. 28th, P.0. Box 559, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen: I accept your invitation! I want to learn how the DODSON 


“FIRST TEAM” PLAN can improve my insurance protection at lower net 
cost to me. No obligation, of course, on my part. 


j 
i fd 7 
i eo 
: Ms 
i 
: 








Your name here, please, then attach to your letterhead. 
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In planning or estimating 
low temperature refrigeration... 


CUT COSTS 
5 WAYS with 


SEND FOR FREE ESTIMATOR’'S DATA 
SHEETS which provide a method for 
determining complete costs of various 
types of Palco insulated structures. 


& Sawe COST OF MATERIAL-— Palco Wool Insulation costs less for comparable eff- 


ciency, and offers higher insulation value per dollar invested. 


hD) Sawe COST OF INSTALLING — Easy to install, saves man hours. Light weight and 


non-settlement allows economical design for further savings. 


QD Save, COST OF POWER — Permanent high insulating efficiency plus economical use 


of added thickness cuts power requirements up to 10%, also 
decreases wear on equipment. 


a) Sque COST OF REPLACEMENT — Properly installed, Palco Wool stays dry, main- 


tains peak efficiency permanently, never deteriorates, needs no 
replacement. . 


: tS) Save, LOWER INVESTMENT AND INTEREST — Lower initial cost means lower in- 


vestment, lower interest, lower depreciation, bigger profits from 
the start, maintained higher income. 


: gk Se THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PALCO WOOL 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


fp a pin 
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Loading biscuits into storage room at Ballard and 
Ballard where two Carrier Ammonia Cold Diffusers 
keep temperatures between 35 and 40 degrees. 


They make better dough with 
Carrier Ammonia Refrigeration 


Down in Atlanta, Georgia, Ballard and Ballard are making 
biscuits that take mighty fine southern cooking into homes all 
over the country. 


It’s important that they get there fresh. So they’re stored in 
a near-freezing room until shipment. Here’s where Carrier Am- 
monia Refrigeration plays a big part in the success of the business. 


It must be dependable, must keep temperatures in the safe 
range. In the many years the Carrier Ammonia Compressor and Cold 
Diffusers have been on the job cooling biscuits, there has never 
been a breakdown . . . temperatures have always been constant. 


Carrier Ammonia Refrigeration can give the same dependable 
service to you, whatever your food cooling requirements might be. 
Carrier’s complete line of ammonia equipment is backed by over 
fifty years of experience and includes compressors, cold diffusers 
and evaporative condensers— perfectly matched for high efficiency. 
For information write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





AMMONIA 
REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 





On the job for years, this Carrier Ammonia Compressor is ready to give a lot more service 
at Ballard and Ballard. Its unique design, with exclusive Carrier features like short piston 
stroke and positive lubrication system, put it ahead of other compressors on the market. 
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This bag opens a 


new mark 


for the ice industry 


New Wet Strength Paper Sack For Sweet Corn Requires 
20 Lbs. Of Ice Per Bag 


SUCCESSFULLY market-tested last year, 
the new Union Iced Sweet Corn Bag has 
proved its value to the produce industry in 
protecting the flavor, freshness and appear- 
ance of corn from field to consumer. 


Growers of sweet corn represent an im 
portant new sales target...a potential market 
for over 200,000 tons of crushed ice annually. 


Many growers already are familiar with 
the new Wet Strength Iced Sweet Corn Bag. 


Bunion 


WET STRENGTH 
ICED SWEET CORN BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Others rapidly are becoming acquainted 
with it through recommendation by govern- 
ment and farm agencies, as well as through 
Union Bag advertising. 


You are a logical supplier not only of the 
ice needed for these bags—20 lbs. per sack— 
but also the bags themselves. Get in on the 
ground floor. Many Ice companies already 
are sending in substantial orders, to be in- 
cluded in their regular Ice Bag cars. 


for crushed ice. 


NAME. 


Easy wire tie fastening © Three layers of 
sturdy, wet-strength kraft paper © Protection 
against breakages © Attractive printing on 
front © Big capacity: 20 Ibs. of ice, five dozen 
ears in 224" x 34—7'4" bag © Comes print- 
ed in green, as illustrated © Ice in bags is 
reusable. For example, for counter refrigera- 
tion © Perforations provide drainage for 
melted ice water © “Satchel bottom” con- 
struction for convenient standing and filling 
© Guaranteed to cut deterioration and waste. 


FIVE DOZEN EARS OF CORN are inserted in 
the bag and 20 Ibs. of crushed ice placed 
on top. The ice is mixed, fine and coarse, for 
quick cooling and longer-lasting refrigeration. 


mwammmmme MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Union Bag & Paper Corperation ‘ 
Weolwerth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


iced Sweet Corn Bag and the sales opportunities it presents 


TITLE 





COMPANY. 











WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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Save Installation Time! 


G SERIES 
THERMO VALVES 


available in 2 types: 


¢ STRAIGHT-THROUGH CONNECTIONS 
© ANGLE CONNECTIONS 


Now you can choose the “T” Series Valve that 
best fits each job—any location. 


STRAIGHT-THROUGH CONNECTIONS 


ANGLE CONNECTIONS 


inside... they’re identical 


Parts are interchangeable. 


They're simple to service without removing the 
body from the line. To adjust superheat, just unscrew 
seal cap and turn the stem. 










vailable for all temperature ranges—all operating 
conditions. 


Write for further information today. 
SEE YOUR ALCO WHOLESALER 





Mies ALCO VALVE CO. 


Valves; Evaporator Pressure 835 KIN v ° 
pone tty id Volver, GSLAND AVeé. ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


Float Valves; Floot Switches. 
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3 big reasons why Hormel 
Freezer Plant insulated with 


Rubatex Insulation Hardboard 


1. Reduces Operating 
Costs 


2. Prevents Condensation 
Damage to Machinery 
and Food 


3. Assures Low 
Temperature Control 





RUBATEX INSULATION 


BEDFORD, VIRGINGA 


RUBATEX INSULATION HARDBOARD 


FOR BETTER REFRIGERATING PERFORMANCE / 


In your design calculations for new freezer plants, cold storage rooms, 
military low temperature application, or converted portions of existing 
facilities to sharp freezer space — check these outstanding advantages of 
RUBATEX INSULATION HARDBOARD: 


Physical Advantages 

Light weight— 4% Ibs. per cubic foot. 
Excellent structural strength. Compressive 
strength — 60 lbs. per square inch. Rot, 
vermin and termite proof. Does not crumble 
or settle. Easy to handle. Standard board 
sizes — 174%" x 35%". Thicknesses 1”, 
1%", z",3 a 


Zere Moisture Pick-Up Advantages 

Unique closed cellular structure shuts out 
moisture — resists deterioration — prevents 
condensation damage to machinery and food. 


Lew Heat Conductivity Advantages 

Its thermal conductivity coefficient “k”’ is 
only 0.21 B. t. u. per hour, per degree 
Fahrenheit temperature difference, per square 
foot of area, per inch thickness. This low 
“k” factor remains constant. 


Power Savings Advantages 

Independent laboratory tests of Rubatex 
Insulation Hardboard vs other insulating 
material showed that Rubatex required only 
53% as much power to maintain the required 
low temperature. 


Send for Design Data 
Bulletin RBH-1-50, Dept. 
IR-5, Great American In- 
dustries, Inc., Rubatex 
Division, Bedford, Va. 


Add these advantages together and you have RUBATEX 


INSULATION HARDBOARD .. 


. an insulating material that pays for 


itself in money and BETTER REFRIGERATING PERFORMANCE! 


R U BAT E Xe CELLULAR “RUBBER 
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In the Spotlight 





THIS IS THE Pre-Convention 
number for the annual AWA- 
NARW-TRRF conventions to be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., May 15 to 21. 
Special pre-convention features 
include the following. 


THE REFRIGERATED Warehous- 
ing industry builds for the future. A 
survey of new cooler and freezer 
space reported since 1949. National 
Association and other compilations 
show steady gains. For details see 
page 15. 


PLANS AND OBJECTIVES of the 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses by the president of the 
Association. See page 20. The Ameri- 
can Warehousemens’ Association, 
what it means to the warehousing 
industry by J. L. Gagini, president of 
AWA. See page 20. Along the same 
line Wm. Dalton, executive vice-pre- 
sident comments. See page 31. 


THE NEW Refrigerated Ware- 
housing — leading representatives of 
management and engineers report on 
industry changes since 1949. See page 
21. 


COMMITTEE Chairmen report on 
the current and future work of 
NARW Committees. See page 24. 


THE OFFICIAL STAFF. The offi- 
cers, committee ‘chairmen, and other 
members of the official family. Starts 
on page 25. 


WELCOME to Washington, by 
Jerry P. Johnson, past president of 
NARW. Page 28. 


THE CONVENTION Program in 
outline. Some of the high spots of 
the program, planned for the edifica- 
tion and enjoyment of members and 
visitors. See page 29. 


THE REFRIGERATION Research 
Foundation, Today and Tomorrow, a 
report by Dutch Diehl, director of 
the Foundation. See page 32. 


PUBLIC Cooler space on March 31 
was the same as a month earlier and 
freezer space was down three points. 
For details see page 35. 


UNIT ICE Associations hold im- 
portant annual conventions and reg- 
ional meetings. For reports of meet- 
ings see page 47. 


COVER PICTURE: New ware- 
house construction since 1949 
starting at top, left to right: In- 
terior of new cold storage room, 
Arizona Ice & Cold Storage /Co., 
Tucson, Ariz. Aerial view of 
the Central Florida Refrigerated 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Fla.; 
Sharp freeze room in Army Cold 
Storage plant, San Francisco, 


: Calif.; Refrigerated storage room 


for candy in a Chicago ware- 
house; New refrigerated ware- 
house of The United States Cold 
Storage Corporation at Omaha, 
Nebraska; This full length plat- 
form runs alongside one of the 
Alford Refrigerated Warehouses 
at Dallas, Tex.; One of the sharp 
freezer rooms in the U. S. Army 
Cold Storage Plant at Alameda, 
Calif.; Pilingpackages with fork 
truck in Crystal Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Plant, Sacramento, Calif.; 
This fork truck hauls pallets on 
train of dollys in Continental 
Freezer Plant, Chicago, IIl. 





ICE PRICES for 1953, follow- 
ing the general trend of the last 
few years, will reflect a normal 
increase for all classes of ice and 
in all sections of the country. The 
figures shown in article, pages 
37-44 are compiled from a survey 
among all leading ice distribu- 
tors, an annual feature of IcE AND 
REFRIGERATION. 


THE STUFF that makes an 
operating engineer was related 
by Professor H. G. Venemann of 
Purdue University at the recent 
NAPRE Convention. In it he 
gave many interesting side lights 
on his own work and career. The 
paper is published as the lead 
article of the NAPRE Section, 
page 51. 


THE ENGINEER and his fu- 
ture, a paper by a leading chief 
engineer, points out the oppor- 
tunities for advancement and 
employment for the highly train- 
ed engineer. See page 53. 
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60 Years Ago 





From the May 1893 Issue 
of Ick AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE MAKING in Honolulu, at a time 
when annexation to the United States 
was pending, is described in an illus- 
trated article. Views of the Peoples 
Ice & Refrigerating Company are 
shown, with description of the plant 
and equipment. 


THE ICE TRADE, according to all 
indications, now points to a very prof- 
itable and successful season in the re- 
tail field during the coming summer. 
Everywhere the trade appears to be 
in a healthy condition and its mem- 
bers imbued with the common sense 
idea that in order to make money they 
must maintain a reasonable price list 
and insist upon a businesslike collec- 
tion of their bills. 


AN ICE WAR broke out among the 
dealers of Columbus, Ga., where on 
April 3 the ruling price for ice was 20 
cents per cwt., or twenty-five pounds 
for a nickel. The fight was between 
the local factories and those outside 
the city. At Americus prices ruled the 
same as the year before and was ex- 
pected to continue unless, as a Savan- 
nah paper says, ‘‘a certain Macon fac- 
tory now figuring on that™ territory 
enters the field. In Washington, D. C., 
there was a vigorous ‘‘kick’’ where the 
dealers agreed on a price schedule, 
The price list was little, if any higher 
than the average and ‘‘we are by no 
means prepared to say it was not a 
reasonable one under conditions gov- 
erning in that city.” 


EXHIBITORS at the Chicago Worlds 
Fair, it was announced, would include 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, Phil- 
adelphia; the Reliance Guage Com- 
pany, Cleveland; De La Vergne Re- 
frigerating Machine Co. New York; 
In this same issue ICE AND REFRIGERA- 
TION invites Worlds Fair visitors to 
make its office their headquarters 
during their stay in the city. 


THE REFRIGERATOR for a resi- 
dence, remarks an editorial, should be 
a substantial piece of furniture. It is 
very foolish to buy a refrigerator for 
general use with only one food com- 
partment. It is necesary to have two 
compartments, one for meats and the 
other for milk, butter, and delicate 
edibles. A good ice box of the best 
make, with slate shelves, will cost 
about $10 for a medium size, while a 
refrigerator of medium size will cost 
about one-third more. 
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STYROFOAM INSULATION 
RESISTS WATER VAPOR 


Styrofoam low-temperature insulation combines strength, 
light weight, and gives lower cost per year of service 


Styrofoam,® a lightweight plastic foam made by expanding Dow polystyrene 
approximately 40 times, is gaining increasing acceptance by refrigeration 
engineers and insulation contractors. Proved in laboratory tests and field per- 
formance to be the most nearly perfect low-temperature insulating material 
yet developed, Styrofoam is unusually resistant to water vapor. Its composi- 
tion of non-interconnecting cells serves to resist the passage of moisture. 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Plastics Department, PL 1486B, Midland, Michigan 


Please send me your booklet containing information 
on Styrofoam, the most nearly perfect low-tempera- 
ture insulation material. 


Sy papas aocumoe tae Styrofoam’s low thermal conductivity, ease of fabrication and long service 
life are other major characteristics that help make this material extremely 
suitable for your low-temperature insulation applications. Additionally, 
Styrofoam is odorless, and resists mold, rot and vermin. This strong, yet 
lightest of all rigid-type insulation materials is available in board form, easily 
cut to desired size. For full information write for free Styrofoam data booklet. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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New refrigerated warehouse of United States Cold Storage Corporation, Omaha, Nebraska. This one-story 
building covers seven acres and has 148,000 square feet of floor space. 





Refrigerated Warehousing Industry 
Builds for The Future 


How it has met the needs for more refrigerated storage space- 
a review of new plants and additions reported since 1949 


N JANUARY 1951 and again in 

April 1952 there was published in 
IcE AND REFRIGERATION, a statistical 
survey of the industry compiled by 
the National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses. The first of these 
showed as of 1949 a total of 413,600,- 
000 cubic feet (gross) of storage space 
in public refrigerated warehouses of 
the United States. The second survey 
showed that this figure by 1952 had 
leaped to 421,234,000 cubic feet 
(gross), a gain of more than seven 
and a half million cubic feet. From 
another source we learn that in 1952, 
more than 8 million cubic feet of stor- 
age space was added, most of it in the 
low temperature range and during 
1953, it is estimated that 6 million 
cubic feet of low temperature storage 
space will be added. 

These figures, brief and simplified, 
are quoted here to give a hint as to 
how the industry has been constantly 
‘moving to supply the ever increasing 
need for more refrigerated storage 
space, created largely by the con- 
tinued expansion of frozen food pro- 
duction and distribution. 

To present a picture of this expan- 
sion, as of today, we go back to the 
beginning of 1950—only a trifle more 
than three years ago—to list and des- 
cribe briefly the new construction 


projects of refrigerated storage space 
that found their way into print in IcE 
AND REFRIGERATION. It should be ex- 
plained that these are not profferred 
here as complete figures, nor do we 
attempt to list all the construction of 
new refrigerated warehousing facili- 
ties during the period covered. Rath- 
er, we are high-lighting the larger 
and most newsworthy projects. 


One Story Construction 


It was early in 1950 that the Alford 
Refrigerated Warehouses at Dallas, 
Texas began functioning as a com- 
pleted establishment, after three 
years of construction, at a cost of 
nearly 6 million dollars. The plant 
consisted of two warehouses, each 
with 7,500,000 cubic feet of storage 
space. Designed by Fred Alford, these 
two buildings are only one story high, 
the entire space being perfectly 
adapted to palletized handling. This 
one-story construction feature was a 
new idea at the time and it set off 
a wave of additional one-story pro- 
jects. 

Capping a remarkable comeback 
from a disastrous million and a half 
dollar fire which razed its three-story 
storage annex, the Utah Ice & Storage 
Co. Salt Lake City, Utah erected a 
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The recent increase in re- 
frigerated storage space is 
vividly portrayed in this re- 
view of new cooler and 
freezer storage space added 
since 1949. The significance 
of this increase, created by 
both new and added space, 
is enhanced by the fact that 
it has been country-wide, 
not confined to any particu- 
lar locality or localities. In 
this article are listed some 
48 new plants and additions, 
aggregating a huge addi- 
tional amount of new refrig- 
erated storage space. 





new modern cold storage warehouse, 
a one-story structure 150 x 150 feet. 
The cabinet freezers have a capacity 
of two carloads every 24 hours. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage 
& Warehouse Co. Boston, Mass. in 
1948 opened a new freezer storage of 
1,200,000 cubic feet in nearby Water- 
town. In 1950, a new section was 
added to the plant to increase the 
total refrigerated space by 75 per- 
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Corner of storage room on first floor of watertown plant of Quincy Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 


cent, divided into two-thirds freezer 
and one-third cooler space. Most of 
the added space was used for storing 
packaged frozen foods. 

A new food freezing plant, Con- 
tinental Freezers, Inc., was opened at 
Lafayette, Ind. April 15, 1950. Two 
large freezer rooms hold 10 million 
pounds of merchandise. The building 
is 476 feet long, 116 feet wide and 
20 feet high on the inside. It was 
designed for complete palletization. 

The Philadelphia Warehousing & 
Cold Storage Company was one of 
the early refrigerated warehouses, 
originally chartered in 1873, and the 
first issue of ICE AND REFRIGERATION, 
July 1891 published an _ illustrated 
article on the company’s new plant 
on Front Street, just completed. 
Again in 1950 (September) IcE ANp 
REFRIGERATION published another 
article on the modernized plant with 
storage space of 2,150,000 cubic feet. 


Ice-Cooled Storage 


A new ice cooled refrigerated stor- 
age plant was completed at Reedley, 
Calif., during the summer of 1950 by 
Kennedy-Stewart Co., primarily for 
storage of fruit by the Nash DeCamp 
Company. There are three cold rooms 
with total capacity of 27,500 fruit 
boxes or 25 carlods of fruit. 

The Pasco Packing Company, Dade 
City, Fla., in 1950 completed a freez- 
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Boston, Mass. 


er storage with more than 800,000 
cubic feet of minus 15 F space in one 
large room for storage of citrus juice 


concentrate. Added to existing space, ‘ 


this provided total space of about 
1,300,000 cubic feet. 

One of the nation’s largest and 
finest plants for the packing, precool- 
ing and cold storage of apples and 
pears was put in service September 
1, 1950 by the Cashmere Fruit Grow- 
ers Union, Cashmere, Wash. The cool- 
ing and storage rooms have more 
than 1.2 million cubic feet of net stor- 
age space. 

Successful operation of a new air 
cooled display and delivery room at 
its produce terminal in New York 
was reported in 1950 by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. The facility provides 
improved service to shippers of fruit 
and other commodities for short hold- 
ings. Capacity is about forty car- 
loads. 

The San Joaquin Valley’s latest 
and largest addition of cold storage 
facility, the Mt. Whitney Storage was 
completed early in 1951. The plant, 
located in the industrial district of 
the City of Exeter, Calif. is divided 
into four large and three smaller 
rooms. , 

The Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Sacramento, Calif. completed a four- 
year expansion and modernization 
program at a cost of approximately 
$500,000, and providing approximate- 


ly three-quarters of a million cubic 
feet of storage space, most of which 
was designed for temperatures rang- 
ing from minus 10 to 40 F. 

On the southwest side of Chicago, 
a large one-floor freezer storage was 
erected by Continental Freezers of 
Illinois. The overall length of the 
building is 990 feet and the width 190 
feet. There are four freezer storage 
rooms, two 150 x 340 feet held at 
minus 10 F and two 100 x 150 feet 
held at minus 20 F. The plant is 
equipped for mechanical handling 
throughout. 

The Royal Valley Fruit Growers 
Association, Reedley, Calif. built a 
new cold storage plant for fruit, with 
ice as the cooling medium. Another 
similar plant was built by Frank J. 
Klassen at his packing house for the 
shipment of fresh table grapes, three 
miles west of Reedley. Each plant 
holds about 30 carloads of fruit 
packed in lug boxes. 


Large Warehouse Adds 
Additional Cooler Space 


Only eighteen months after com- 
pletion of its huge refrigerated ware- 
house at Dallas, Tex. constant de- 
mands for more freezer space led Al- 
ford Refrigerated Warehouses to be- 
gin alterations to add 1,375,000 cubic 
feet of cooler space by converting 
part of the dry storage building. This 
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Above: one of the storage rooms in new addition of 
Minneapolis Cold Storage, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Right: Palletizing operation in new refrigerated ware- 
house of Continental Freezers, Chicago, Il. 


released space in the frozen storage 
building which had been held at cool- 
er storage levels. 

A new storage and freezer plant 
was completed at Santa Clara, Cailif., 
by the Santa Clara Cold Storage & 
Freezer Company at a cost of ap- 
proximately $400,000. This is a mod- 
ern plant, with special attention to 
floor layout and arrangement of 
rooms. Mechanical handling equip- 
ment is used. Total storage space is 
90,000 cubic feet. 

The new ultra-modern plant of the 
Merchants Refrigerating Company in 
operation at Hopkins, Minn. made 
use of the newest ideas of refriger- 
ated warehouse construction. It was 
opened for business December 17, 
1951. The new plant .is 540 feet long 
and 280 feet wide. There are a total 
of 19 warehouse rooms including six 
with blast freezers, the others con- 
vertible to either freezer or cooler. 


One of the five cold storage rooms in new cold storage 
plant of Army at Alameda, Calif. 
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The total refrigerated space is 1,777,- 
000 cubic feet. 

The rapid expansion of the citrus 
juice concentrate industry in Florida 
made it necessary to provide en- 
larged refrigerated storage space. 
This was accomplished in part by the 
construction of the Central Florida 
Refrigerated Warehouse of a $1,200,- 
000 sub-zero refrigerated storage 
warehouse; with space to store 6,500,- 
000 gallons of frozen citrus juice con- 
centrate. The inside temperature is 
held at a constant minus 10 F. 

Deep in the heart of Texas, the 
San Antonio Produce Terminal Mar- 
ket opened in the fall of 1951, claimed 
the distinction of being the second 
largest wholesale produce terminal in 
the world. It was expected that more 
than sixty million dollars worth of 
fresh fruits and vegetables would 
pass through the terminal during its 
first year of operation. Throughout 


the market there are more than 300 
tons of high temperature refrigeration 
to supply produce merchants who 
have leased space. 

A concrete and steel refrigerated 
warehouse was completed by the 
California Almond Growers Exchange 
at Sacramento, Calif. costing ap- 
proximately $350,000. The building is 
a one-story ground level construc- 
tion. Four storage rooms are 65 feet 
square, each holding 2,000,000 pounds 
of shelled almonds held at 35 F. 

The Independent Fish Company, 
St. Louis, together with its subsidiary, 
the Clipper Packing & Cold Storage 
Co., held an open house to show the 
trade its new freezing and holding 
room. The new freezer added 200,000 
cubic feet of freezing space to the 
plant. 

A new underground refrigerated 
warehouse installed in a limestone 
cave 17 miles west of Kansas City 


Interior of storage room in new plant of Arizona Ice 
& Cold Storage Company, Tucson, Ariz. 
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One of the storage rooms in Alford Refrigerated Warehouses, Dallas, 
Tex. Note wide aisles which simplify maneuvering on fork lift trucks. 


was opened by The Natural Storage 
Company, Inc. Coldspur, Kansas. The 
front space was set aside for dry 
storage behind which are rooms with 
800,000 cubic feet to be held at 32, 36 
and 40 F. and additional space of 
500,000 cubic feet to be held at minus 
10 F. This is a similar project to the 
one installed by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture in a limestone cave at 
Atchison, Kansas some years ago. 

Enlarging its storage facilities, the 
Holly Cold Storage Fruit and Pro- 
duce Company, Holly, N. Y. con- 
structed a new holding room approxi- 
mately 130 feet long by 43 feet wide 
by 22 feet high. 


Army Cold Storage 


A one-story warehouse of heavy 
frame construction, 1600 feet long 
and 200 feet wide houses the United 
States Army Quartermaster Cold 
Storage plant at Alameda, Calif. con- 
stituting one of the largest cold stor- 
age plants under one roof in the 
world. The plant was completed early 
in 1952. Operation is completely pal- 
letized. Températures in the cold 
storage areas range from 30 to 0 F. 

The Merchants Terminal Corpora- 
tion of Baltimore, Md. built a new 
freezer storage’ plant in connection 
with the present plant, to take care 
of the expanding demand for sub- 
zero storage and quick freezing facili- 
ties. The capacity is about two mil- 
lion cubic feet of minus 10 F storage, 
and six break-up rooms totaling 
about 100,000 cubic feet held at 10 
F. The complete plant is arranged for 
pallet operation. 

A single-story refrigerated ware- 
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house with approximately 300,000 
cubic feet of freezer space was com- 
pleted by The Merchants Ice & Cold 
Storage Inc. of San Antonio, Texas. 
This construction was of considerable 
interest in that it used the Youtz- 
Slick Lift-Slab Method, by which the 
floors and walls are pre-fabricated. 
Formal opening of the new refrig- 
erated warehouse of The United 
States Cold Storage Corporation at 
Omaha, Nebr. was held September 
25. The new plant has a holding ca- 
pacity of 25 million pounds and pro- 
vides temperatures for frozen fruits 
and vegetables and all other foods 
for which service of this type is de- 
sired. The building, all of one-story 


construction has 148,000 square feet 
of floor space, of which 104,000 
square feet are refrigerated, 76,500 
square feet freezer and the remainder 
cooler and convertible freezer. 

One of the large cold storage ware- 
houses in the nation was opened at 
Memphis, Tenn., in May, 1953 by the 
new Mid-South Refrigerated Ware- 
house Company. Located on an eight- 
acre tract of land, the 250x407 foot 
building has 1,300,000 cubic feet of 
all-freezer cold storage capacity with 
equipment for quick freezing one mil- | 
lion pounds of foods. Cost of the proj- 
ect was about $2,000,000. 


Ice Storage Converted 


The Beare Ice & Coal Company, 
long a leading ice producer and dis- 
tributor in Tennessee converted ice 
storage space in the Humboldt and 
Jackson plants into freezer tunnels 
for processing locally grown fruits 
and vegetables. Freezer space also 
was added to provide storage for the 
processed foods. 

A grape precooler and 30 car stor- 
age plant 74 x 60 feet was completed 
during late 1952 for the Fremont 
Fruit Association, Exeter, Calif., at a 
cost of about $50 000. The plant is re- 
frigerated by block ice dumped into 
bunkers, and fans. Air temperatures 
can be reduced to as low as 33 F in 
the storage room with humidities of 
90 to 92 percent. 

The Minneapolis Cold Storage 
Company has announced a modern- 
ization and expansion program that 
will add 375,000 cubic feet of freezer 
space to present capacity. The new 
freezer rooms are designed for either 
full or partial palletized operation. 

A new refrigerated warehouse ad- 


One of the freezer rooms in Central Florida Refrigerated Warehouse, 
Plymouth, Fla., holding citrus concentrate. : 
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dition constructed by the Crystal Ice 
& Cold Storage Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona contains approximately 180,- 
000 cubic feet under refrigeration, 
providing the company with a total 
of 325,000 cubic feet of freezer space 
and 64,000 cubic feet of cooler space. 
Cost of the new building and equip- 
ment was approximately $125,000. 
A refrigerated warehouse on 
° “stilts,” a new idea in _ industrial 
architecture, has been completed by 
the Midwest Cold Storage & Ice Corp. 
Kansas City, Kansas. The stilts idea 
° was an outgrowth of the losses suf- 
fered by the company in the disas- 
trous floors in 1951. Constructed of 
reinforced concrete, the new three- 
story refrigerated warehouse is built 
on concrete pilings with the lowest of 
the three floors 23 feet above ground. 
It has a capacity of 200 carloads. 
- In the Fall of 1952 the Port of Seattle 
(Wash.) completed the construction 
of a three-story cold storage plant at 
the Spokane Street Terminal to sup- 
plement the seven-story warehouse. 
The $470,000 addition is a 100 x 147 
foot reinforced concrete structure and 
has a capacity of 3,600 tons. 

The Wichita Ice & Cold Storage 
Company, Wichita, Kansas has added 
new equipment and plant facilities 
to increase its storage capacity. The 
plant now has one million cubic 
feet of refrigerated storage space, 70 
percent freezers and 30 percent cool- 
ers. 

A new sub-zero one-floor refrigerat- 
ed storage warehouse with capacity 
of two million pounds has been: con- 
structed by the Beatrice Foods Com- 































































Side view of modernized plant of Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Company, 
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Sacramento, Calif. 


pany at Denver, Colorado. The build- 
ing is 230 x 115 feet, of reinforced con- 
crete. 

A new $600,000 refrigerated storage 
plant has been completed at Los 
Angeles, Calif. by the Pacific Cold 
Storage Inc. The plant contains 500,- 
000 cubic feet of storage space. 

The Merchants Terminal Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., has constructed 
a modern refrigerated warehouse at 
Landover, Md., with both cooler and 
freezer storage and with ample break- 
up rooms. 

A new cold storage warehouse ad- 
dition for the Port of Bellingham 
(Wash.) will be constructed at a cost 
of $308,000. 

The Tropical Ice & Cold Storage 





Two brine coolers in New Hopkins, Minn. plant of Merchants 
Refrigerating Company 
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Company, New Orleans, La., is adding 
137,000 cubic feet of freezer storage 
space. 

The Uptown Storage Company, Ma- 
lone, N. Y. is building a new refrig- 
erated warehouse with 25,000 square 
feet of storage space for both freezers 
and coolers. 

The Union Ice Company, San Jose, 
California is constructing a new fro- 
zen food storage at a total cost of 
about $250,000, and with 21,000 cubic 
feet of freezer storage space. 

The Produce Terminal Cold Storage 
Company, Chicago, IIl., is building a 
new warehouse, to connect by a tun- 
nel with the main warehouse. It will 
have about 35,000 square feet and will 
cost about $1,100,000. 

A new one-story refrigerated ware- 
house will be built at Mount Vernon, 
Wash. by the Skagit Cold Storage 
Company. It will be 140 x 220 feet, 
with capacity for 12,500,000 pounds. 
Handling will be mechanized with 
conveyors and fork lift trucks. 

The Lancaster Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., has completed 
a new one-story addition with 20,000 
cubic feet of freezer space. The com- 
pany plans to convert all of its 150,- 
000 cubic feet of cooler space to 
freezers. 


The Houston (Tex.) Terminal Ware- 
house & Storage Company has in- 
creased its refrigerated zero space 
to approximately one million cubic 
feet as a result of getting into oper- 
ation a holding freezer of 150,000 gross 
cubic feet. 


The Quincy Market Cold Storage & 


" Warehouse Company, Boston, Mass., 


has opened a new refrigerated ware- 
house at Portland, Me., chiefly for 
storage of locally grown agricultural 
products and fish. The capacity is 
250,000 cubic feet of coolers and 480,- 
000 cubic feet of freezer space. 
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Plans and Objectives of the National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses 


“SHE refrigerated warehouse in- 
dustry is a great and growing in- 
dustry. It’s growth over the past 
thirty years has been steady. Its 
growth over the past few years has 
been tremendous. 

Actively participating in this pro- 
gressive rise with valuable guidance 
and counsel has been the National 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses—the “nerve center” of the re- 
frigerated warehouse industry. 

From its offices on the sixth floor 
of the Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C., NARW’s small but well co- 
ordinated and efficient staff keeps a 
finger on the Nation's pulse, checking 
and probing into all vital issues af- 
fecting the welfare of refrigerated 
warehousemen, 

Its objectives are numerous. But 
the goal is always the same—that is 
to promote and protect the interests 
of the refrigerated warehouse indus- 
try. 


Government and Legislation 


One of the foremost of NARW’s 
over-all functions is its work in the 
vital field of government and legis- 
lation. With the Federal government 
what it is today, the individual busi- 
nessman is engulfed in red tape, rul- 
ings and regulations. To interpret 
some would take the combined tal- 
ents of a dozen Philadelphia lawyers. 
This, no businessman can afford. 

Therefore, he wills this responsi- 
bility to his trade association— 
NARW, in the refrigerated ware- 
houseman’s case. The strategic loca- 
tion of NARW’s Executive Offices in 
downtown Washington affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for close legisla- 
tive contact. 

Daily, blanket checks are made of 
government agencies, congressional 
committees and individual Congress- 
men to search out unfavorable legis- 
lation. Legislation which may prove 
detrimental to the individual ware- 
houseman or his business. 

Results of these labors are clearly 
evident in two major legislative ac- 
complishments during the past year— 
the early listing of controls and the 
tabling of the proposed State Ware- 
house Act. 

In both instances can be seen an 
illustration of the results obtainable 
only through combined strength—the 
strength of refrigerated warehouse- 
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A. B. EFROYMSON, Cieveland, Ohio 
President NARW 

men moulded into one powerful and 
recognized force .. . NARW. 

Besides its legislative work, NARW 
has its sights constantly set on other 
equally important objectives—all of 
which play a vital part in attaining 
the ultimate goal. 


The Economic Side 


A most important objective is the 
protection of the economic flank of 
our industry. Constant checks are 
made to record any economic or poli- 
tical changes affecting the stability 
of the refrigerated warehouse busi- 
ness. 

Changes in consumer eating habits, 
food research findings, government 
legislation, new methods for cutting 
costs, they all fit into the frame-work 
of building refrigerated warehousing 
into a better and more profitable 
business. 

Necessary tools in this work are 
annual conventions, standing commit- 
tees, NARW’s cooperation with allied 
association and customer industries, 
and a sound public relations program. 

The material gathered and the 
knowledge gained through personal 
contacts, annual conventions, commit- 
tee reports, etc, provides the founda- 
tion for an ever expanding program 
of progress. 


Conventions 


Hardly has the curtain dropped on 
one annual convention that plans are 
being formulated for the next. Out 
of the constant stream of information 
funneled in the NARW office via let- 
ters, trade publications, personal con- 
tacts come new ideas and new prob- 
lems to form the nucleus of stimu- 
lating and profitable convention dis- 
cussions. The type of discussions 
which have become so characteristic 
of NARW’s annual meetings. 

A mainbrace of this economic 
framework are NARW’s various com- 
mittees. Because of the interest shown 
by members of the committees in the 
welfare and progress of the industry 
and the association, solutions have 
been found to many of our most 
pressing problems. ‘Solutions which 
result in improved warehouse opefa- 
tions and greater results in the bal- 
ance sheet. In addition, committee 
findings are circulated throughout 
the perishable food industry to help 
promote a better understanding of 
the refrigerated warehousemen’s 
problems. 

And NARW’s excellent working re- 
lationship with allied associations and 
customer industries enables it to get 
the story of our industry across to the 

(Continued on page 28) 


AWA And the Warehousing Industry 


J. L. GAGINI, Omaha, Neb. 
President A.W.A. 


the American Warehousemen’s 
Association. Many years have passed 
since AWA was first organized. Years 
of war, crisis and progress. 

Through it all, the warehousing in- 
dustry has distinguished itself. It has 
also established itself as an important 
segment of our nation’s economy. 

Today, improved methods of dis- 
tribution, improved storage conditions, 
better cost accounting methods, mo- 
dern materials handling equipment 
have effected a progressive change 
over the entire industry—a change to 
a more efficient and more profitable 
warehouse operation, which has ena- 
bled each individual warehouseman 
to better serve his customers and his 
country than ever before. 


o HIS is the 62nd Anual Meeting of 


Major credit for this progress can 
be traced directly to the effective work 
of AWA. It has been the warehousing 
industry’s symbol of unity and 
strength. A medium through which 
all of its members—in both of its im- 
portant divisions—have united and 
combined their knowledge in the in- 
terest of a better and more progres- 
sive warehousing business. 

With a total membership of over 
900 refrigerated and merchandise 
warehouses, AWA is stronger than 
ever. It’s reputation as a progressive, 
eyes-on-the-future association is firm- 
ly established throughout the nation. 
As a member of AWA, warehousemen 
can be assured that their interests 
and interests of their industry will be 
fully protected at all times. 
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The New Refrigerated Warehousing 






A symposium of opinions and ideas on significant changes that 


have taken place in or affecting the refrigerated warehousing 
industry. Trends, changed attitudes and new demands. 


Refrigerated Warehousing 
Vital Part of Distribution 


GARTH SHOEMAKER 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ONE and practically forgotten is 

the old “cold storage” of the 
first half of the 20th century. A thing 
of the past too is the role of the cold 
storage man as a servant of the 
speculator. Today the new refriger- 
ated warehousing industry is a vital 
and integral part of the orderly dis- 
tribution process of the nation’s food- 
stuffs. This new warehousing indus- 
try is serving the people and serving 
them well. 

With these changes has come a real 
science in the proper preservation of 
the people’s food supply. The great 
new and expanding frozen food in- 
dustry could not exist were it not for 
our public refrigerated warehouses. 
The fast, efficient, economical handl- 
ing and distribution of frozen foods 
through public refrigerated ware- 
houses today is bringing to the peo-’ 
ple better tasting, more nutritious 
foods at lower and lower prices. 

It is the responsibility of the na- 
tion’s cold storage warehousemen to 
store these products scientifically so 
that their quality and freshness are 
preserved. The demand of the people 
for more and better foods has placed 
upon the refrigerated warehousing 
industry the responsibility of supply- 
ing facilities necessary for the handl- 
ing and stdring of these products. The 
industry has met this challenge by 
providing more and more space until 
today there is well over three-quar- 
ters of a billion cubic feet of refrig- 
erated space in the country. This has 
all been done by free enterprise— 
done through individual initiative 
with a sense of responsibility to meet 
the demands of the people. Truly, 
there is no industry in the country 
more conscious of its responsibilities 
for the health and welfare of the na- 
tion. 

As the space has been expanded, so 
have the operations been engineered 
to more efficiently and more economi- 
cally produce the service required. 
New single-story warehouses have 
been built. Old and new warehouses 
have palletized their operations. New 
methods of refrigeration have been 


employed. Truly the refrigerated 
warehousing industry has kept pace 
with the progress that is America’s. 


Frozen Foods Foster 
Stable Occupancy 


HORACE W. WILSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE great change which has taken 

place in the refrigerated ware- 
housing business is, of course, the 
growing use of and the storage of the 
so-called quick-frozen foods (inci- 
dentally, if it had not been for the 
facilities of the cold storage indus- 
try, this new industry would have 
been seriously hampered in its 
growth), and our big problems are in 
furnishing sufficient space without 
overdoing it and in trying to cope 
with the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

We believe most refrigerated ware- 
houses were built with about 25 per- 
cent gross space equipped for zero 
and down temperatures and the: re- 
mainder at above freezing. In the 
past five or eight years, we have 
changed this so that, roughly, the re- 
verse is now the condition. Prior to 
this era, and particularly those of us 
who are at the end of the line, suf- 
fered through lack of occupancy in 
the coolers during certain periods of 
the year due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the items handled were of a 
seasonable nature, and_ generally 
speaking, were all produced at about 
the same time. This, of course, is not 
true of the frozen foods where we, 
on this end, can expect a reasonably 
stable occupancy all year. Also, the 
frozen foods and particularly the 
juices, being in a condensed or con- 
centrated form, generally have a 
greater density. 

The insurance companies, and 
rightly so, insist that our property 
valuations be placed at today’s re- 
placement cost less reasonable de- 
preciation, but the Government still 
insists depreciation must be figured 
at original costs. This, and also the 
fact that taxes have become so bur- 
densome, makes one wonder where 
we are going to get money to take 
care of obsolescence, depreciation, 
and general wear and tear. 
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Due to the increase in the cost of 
labor, it has been essential to look 
for cheaper and better ways of handl- 
ing goods and the fork lift truck and 
the pallet have helped materially but 
are not the final answer. First, the 
shipper should try, as far as possible, 
to reduce the number of packages in 
shipments by banding or otherwise 
fastening a number of packages to- 
gether; second, consideration should 
be given to complete palletization 
from the point of processing to that 
of consumption; and, third, every ef- 
fort should be made to get the re- 
tailer to purchase in pallet-load lots. 

The various operators of the re- 
frigerated warehouses in the Phila- 
delphia area have spent well over a 
million dollars recently adding and 
converting facilities and propose to 
continue to do this whenever it is 
found necessary to make sure the 
storers have sufficient space available 
at all times. 

We haven’t had any experience 
handling cold storage items in one- 
story buildings, but we feel that if 
small deliveries continue to be the 
rule, rather than the exception, par- 
ticularly in the big cities, the multi- 
story warehouse, if properly equipped 
with enough elevators of sufficient 
capacity and with adequate loading 
and unloading equipment, is still best 
for that. 


TRRF and Research 
A Boon to Warehousing 


JOHN A. HAWKINS 
Alameda, Calif. 


HE most outstanding develop- 

ment affecting the refrigerated 
warehousing industry which has 
come to my attention since 1949 is 
the splendid progress of The Refrig- 
eration Research Foundation. 

The Foundation has now attained 
wide recognition by all those asso- 
ciated with the perishable food in- 
dustries. As a sponsor and participant 
in numerous research projects, and 
acting as a clearing house for the 
collection and publication of practi- 
cal operating information and au- 
thentic scientific data, the services of 
the Foundation are becoming invalu- 
able. 
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The regional training conferences 
in particular are inspirational and 
responsible for initiating trends of 
thought of far reaching influence 
toward sound industrial advancement. 
I believe that much of the current 
progress of the industry may be at- 
tributed in part to this influence, 
evidenced by radical improvements 
in plant layout and design, more 
skillful plant operations, and more 
wisdom in company management. 


Big Change Is Trend From 
Cooler to Freezer Space 


PHILIP G. KUEHN 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


HE frozen foods industry has 

brought about a number of 
changes in the cold storage industry. 
The increased tonnage has, of course, 
been a great boon to the warehouses, 
particularly when frozen foods growth 
has come at a time when shell egg 
storage and butter storage (other 
than Government) are declining rap- 
idly. 

Growth of frozen foods has re- 
sulted in conversion of large amounts 
of cooler space to freezer space as 
well as the construction of new single- 
storied warehouses at strategic points. 

All warehouses have been faced 
with some real headaches the last 
several years. Truck movement has 
increased rapidly, warehouse labor 
costs have skyrocketed, and the turn- 
over of merchandise at distribution 
warehouses has stepped up consider- 
ably. 

The truck problem is a physical one 
because most buildings simply are 
not built to handle the volume of 
trucks being used today. This brings 
about scheduling problems and the 
necessity for efficient management on 
the warehouse docks to minimize de- 
lays. 


is one of our prime headaches. Single- 
storied operations can perform with 
fewer men than multi-storied and the 
squeeze, therefore, on many of the 
warehouses has been almost insur- 
mountable, and has only, I believe, 
avoided real difficulty up to now be- 
cause of abnormally high occupancy 
in recent years. 

Stepped up turnover of merchan- 
dise has necessitated streamlining 
and speeding up office operations. 
Today most sellers need the ware- 
house delivery tickets promptly as a 
basis for billing the buyers. Thus, 
these delivery papers have assumed 
a new importance, and the speed and 
accuracy of them has become part 
and parcel of our daily requirements. 

During recent years frozen food 
packers have reduced the size of 
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The matter of increased labor costs 


many cases. The obvious cause, of 
course, has been the lack of adequate 
freezer space in the retail stores. 
Handling small cases, however, is a 
big expense to the warehouse and 
one which must be passed on, but it 
is a problem that can, with proper 
promotion, be surmounted. When the 
day is reached when each retail store 
has adequate freezer space, there 
should be no necessity for packing 
cases small than 24 retail packages 
to the case; not only should this speed 
up handling in the warehouse, but it 
should reduce distribution cos®, be- 
cause larger deliveries can be made 
less frequently. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that it is a godsend that wage and 
price controls have been thrown out 
the window. They served no good 
except to hamstring and shackle 
every segment of our food economy. 
Furthermore, I think it important for 
all of us who are engaged in the food 
industry to do our best towards en- 
couraging the administration’s at- 
tempts to promote bigger and better 
sales of farm products—particularly 
dairy products, in an effort to reduce 
the necessity for the fabulously ex- 
pensive, high-priced support pro- 
grams of recent years. 


Palletizing in Multi-Story 
And One-Story Warehouses 


H. C. EMERSON 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


HEN the palletizing - forklift 
idea first dawned on the re- 
frigerated warehousing industry, 
some of us jumped in with both feet 
on a complete palletizing operation 
or at least the possibility of it for our 
multi-story warehouses as well as 
the new one-story warehouses. Ex- 
perience has proven that for the most 
part, after detailed study, complete 
palletization is not practical for most 
refrigerated warehouses. The ideal 
situation is a combination of partial 
palletization for what we have found 
to be, each in our own case, the fast 
moving items and hand piling of the 
items which we know are going to 
give us long-time occupancy. The cri- 
terion being a matter of the best and 
most efficient utilization of space. 
As to the new one-story, high- 
ceilinged warehouses, here again per- 
haps after the first flush of enthusi- 
asm our thoughts are changing some- 
what. There is some feeling, now, 
that perhaps the ideal refrigerated 
warehouse is a two-story warehouse 
or a story-and-a-half with a gradual 
ramp arrangement for access to the 
upper portion. 
The main thing to keep in mind is 
that our industry is never satisfied to 
rest on its laurels for increasing effi- 


ciency of service and operations for 
its customers, but it is constantly try- 
ing for improvements, not only in 
methods of materials handling, but 
also on the type of structures which 
will lend themselves most readily to 
proper storage, rapid receiving, and 


_ fast deliveries. 


Furthermore, our Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation is continually car- 
rying on scientific investigation with 
regard to how refrigerated storage 
may benefit products other than those 
which are usually thought of as re- 
frigerated storage items. 


Increased Use of Storage 
Brings New Problems 


K. N. FRIEND 
Sen Francisco, Calif. 


HERE are so many new things in 

todays refrigerated warehousing 
that it is rather difficult to know 
where to begin, but the few thoughts 
set forth below may be of interest: 

The economy of our nation, its 
health and its eating habits, are be- 
coming constantly more dependent 
upon the refrigerated warehousing 
industry and its ability to adapt itself 
to constant change and expansion. 

Since 1949, annual frozen food pro- 
duction has gone from 2,380,000,000 
pounds to 1952’s phenomenal total of 
5,211,000,000 pounds, and ever in- 
creasing public acceptance indicates 
that this growth will continue. The 
citrus juice concentrate pack alone 
has increased over 400 percent dur- 
ing this same period. 

New commodities are constantly 
being introduced, requiring new types 
of service and facilities. This in- 
creased tonnage has required our in- 
dustry to make many changes, we 
have constructed new warehouses, 
enlarged existing facilities and con- 
verted a great deal of cooler space 
into freezer space. Many operators, 
particularly in the metropolitan 
areas, have had to provide break-out 
rooms in order to make available to 
frozen food distributors facilities for 
assembling truck loads of frozen food 
for retail distribution. 

Increasing operating costs have 
necessitated the development of more 
efficient methods of storage and 
handling. Nearly all new construction 
has consisted of one story palletized 
buildings. Most operators of multi- 
story buildings have at least partial- 
ly palletized or in some other manner 
mechanized their handling. Changes 
in the distribution of frozen foods 
have introduced new problems. Many 
packers who only a year or so ago put 
all of their retail pack in two dozen 
cases now put a great deal of this 
pack in one dozen cases. Increased 
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commodity prices have also forced 
many other food items into smaller 
packages. These smaller packages 
have increased warehousing costs 
and necessitated new methods of 
handling. Pool cars and stop-off cars 
have further increased handling costs. 

Faced with rising packaging costs 
and stiffer competition, frozen food 
packers are making many significant 
changes in containers. Much of the 
frozen food that was previously 
packed in solid fiber cartons is now 
packed in the softer corrugated fiber 
cartons. Many poultry packers who 
used to use the conventional wire 
bound wooden box, are now chang- 
ing to fiber cartons. The individually 
cartoned turkey is also becoming in- 
creasingly popular. 

Many of these new containers are 
not rigid enough to pile without 
crushing or shifting in the piles, par- 
ticularly in today’s modern, one story, 
high ceiling, palletized warehouses. 
Many warehouses have been forced 
to go to the expense of providing 
self-supporting pallets or other types 
of racks to overcome this problem. 
Much liaison remains to be done in 
the field of packaging if the food 
processing and refrigerated ware- 
housing industries are to overcome 
these difficulties. 

Through our industry’s various 
trade and research associations we 
are constantly striving to improve 
our services to te nation’s biggest 
business—the production and distri- 
bution of food—and are vitally in- 
terested in their problems to the end 
that our endeavors may be of mutual 
benefit. 


Storage Demand Increases 


JOHN K. DOZIER 
Houston, Texas 

N THIS section, the trend is still 

toward increased and ever in- 
creasing frozen food products. There 
is an ever increasing variety of new 
frozen foods which necessitates a 
greater amount of versatility in the 
handling of refrigerated storage, as 
well as new rate structures to meet 
the reduced density of many pack- 
ages handled. Another trend in the 
frozen food industry seems to be 
smaller and smaller packages. In 
fact, it seems that this has reached 
about the limit unless we are required 
to handle individual servings. 

Indicating increased space since 
1949, our company has converted ap- 
proximately 150,000 cubic feet of 
cooler into sharp freezer. This was 
done in 1951, and in 1952 we installed 
approximately 150,000 cubic feet of 
sharp freezer space and a blast tun- 
nel capable of quick freezing 50,000 
to 60,000 Lbs. each 12 to 14 hours. 


Warehousemen Need 
More and Better Tools 


K. F. STEPLETON 
Chicago, ut. 


INCE we must look to the refrig- 

erating equipment manufactur- 
ers to provide us with the primary 
tools for our work, it should be ap- 
propriate to review the improvements 
made in these tools over the last 
decade — not forgetting that we have 
demanded not only a larger quantity 
of tools but better ones. Better tools 
to provide lower and more precisely 
controlled temperatures, more easily 
maintained equipment, more econ- 
omically operated machinery — and 
all for prices that do not entirely 
reflect the increased costs of labor 
for producing this equipment. These 
things they have offered the refrig- 
erated warehouseman: 


High Speed Compressors: These 
machines, now offered by most ma- 
jor manufacturers, conserve machine 
room space, eliminate the necessity 
for massive expensive concrete foun- 
dations and provide more flexure of 
capacity than did machines of the 
1940s. It is true that the early of- 
ferings were not entirely perfect, but 
they, like the automobile “V-8” style 
high compression engine, are now 
commonly accepted as reliable and 
durable. 

Rotary Boosters: To our mind this 
machine is the most outstanding 
single advancement in refrigerating 
equipment. Furthermore, it offers 
greater promise than any other item. 

In years gone by, not one but 
many rotary style offerings were 
made. If a layman may sit in judg- 
ment, they were all doomed by an 
invalid complexity. 

The current rotary machines are 
examples of the word simplicity and 
as might be expected, are as free of 
trouble and maintenance as the work 
implies. 

A glance to the future makes us 
inquire of our tool supplier, “why 
not use this type of machine for 
high-stage work?” 

Evaporators: Here it seems that 
equipment manufacturers have been 
dragging their heels. While the re- 
frigerated warehouseman has proper- 
ly demanded -5 to -10 F for storing 
frozen foods, the equipment manu- 
facturers have used the time of the 
last decade in making excuses for 
existing equipment and complaining 
bitterly about the difficulty and ex- 
pense of a complete solution. 

In years gone by, the builder of a 
low temperature warehouse (0 or 
lower) had the choice of manually 
defrosting (by scraping or hot gas) 
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bare pipes; or by using sloppy, leaky 
and expensive brine spray units, Ad- 
mittedly, these were poor solutions. 
Today, what has been offered as an 
improvement? “Water defrost” and 
the glycol spray systems. On a large 
project, the water defrost method is 
the best available, but still not the 
answer. The glycol spray method is 
too costly initially and is certainly 
not an example of simple installation 
maintenance. 

So as not to ignore the heat stor- 
age method, which seems to offer 
promise, we hereby request that they 
hurry things along and let us see if 
it is adaptable to large floor type 
units. 


But where is the man of oppor- 
tunity that can offer us a correct 
solution, correctly priced? 


Motors and Controls: The latest 
offering from this source is the “in- 
crement start” motor and control 
which is successfully solving many 
power problems without resorting to 
highly expensive complicated equip- 
ment. We doff our ear-muffs to the 
electric industry! 


Condensers: Here we are inclined 
to be slightly mellow! While the 
evaporative condenser is consider- 
ably more than 10 years old, it is 
certainly a development worthy of 
note here. And, we might add, here 
is a living example of an item costing 
more than its predecessor but of such 
outstanding advantage that it is 
quickly accepted. 


We will not here encumber things 
by inserting arguments favoring the 
evaporative condenser over the cool- 
ing tower. Suffice it to say that its 
popularity has doubled almost year- 
ly for the last 10 years — and large 
tonnage units are now being offered 
for the largest of installations. 


To summarize, we compliment our 
“tool” manufacturers for the rotary 
boosters, the high speed compres- 
sors and the evaporative condensers, 
and we call upon them to give us 
something better for defrosting low 
temperature evaporators. 


TRRFE Tenth Birthday 


oo Refrigeration Research 
Foundation will celebrate its 
tenth birthday January 1, 1954. In 
its ten years, it has led a research 
program and has maintained a “rov- 
ing linebacker” position in the gen- 
eral technical progress of refrigera- 
tion. The advancements of past years 
are the real foundation for the future. 
A cordial invitation is extended by 
Director Diehl to all warehousemen 
to be present when the Scientific 
Advisory Council meets at Washing- 
ton, Friday. May 15. 
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Trends in New Construction and Other New 
Ideas—From the Engineers 


. 


Construction Trends 


HOWARD PETERSON 
Yokima, Wash. 


HERE has been a very positive 

trend on the West Coast toward 
single story construction of cold stor- 
age buildings with the floor at ground 
or platform level. Pallet handling of 
the commodity has become a virtual 
necessity due to labor shortages on 
the one hand and labor cost on the 
other. Lift trucks have revolutionized 
the transportation phase in both high 
and low temperature cold _ storage 
rooms. 


“Tilt-up’’ construction has reduced 
the initial cost of reinforced concrete 
buildings. The idea has even been ap- 
plied to frame construction. Air cool- 
ing units have taken over in the high 
temperature storage rooms for pre- 
cooling and holding. The air units 
and finned pipe adapt themselves 
admirable to low temperature opera- 
tions. 

One of the most important trends 
in the post war period is the greater 
emphasis on vapor barriers on the 
warm side of the building insulation. 
I believe the greatest development 
and advancement of ‘“minimum’’ in- 
sulation for high and low temperature 
has occurred on the Pacific Coast 
where considerable data has been 
accumulated. In many cases it can 
be shown that paying a somewhat 
higher power bill, which is charged as 
operating expense before taxes, can 
be more profitable than trying to pay 
off the increased indebtedness due to 
higher initial costs of insulation after 
taxes have cut so heavily into the 
profits. 

“‘Minimum”’ insulation cannot be 
set up on a formula basis nor can it 
be guessed at. Very careful engineer- 
ing is necessary to be assured it fits 
the particular application. Lower 
building costs have been obtained by 
the elimination of ceilings and apply- 
ing the insulation on the roof deck. 


There is no debating the feasability 
of automatic operation of refrigerat- 
ing equipment in cold storage plants. 
It’s decided. Any equipment or sys- 
tem which does not fit to reliable and 
safe operation on an automatic cycle 
is antique. It’s just a matter of eco- 
nomics. Automatics can do a better 
job than any operation managed 
manually. They do, however, require 
a more highly trained man for their 
continued efficiency. 
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The cost of expansion and moderni- 
zation is high. However, I believe, it 
is not the cost of modernization that 
bothers refrigerated warehousemen as 
much as it is cost of operation—in- 
creasing wage rates, difficulty in find- 
ing good workers, government inter- 
ference in business, taxes, requests 
for special services, etc. 


Advantages of New 
Construction Ideas 


RALPH J. EPSTEIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE trend in refrigerated ware- 

housing construction in our opin- 
ion, is towards one-story plants in 
refrigerated space, as well as in all 
industrial construction. Numerous ad- 
vantages are apparent in mainte- 
nance, in-plant transportation, speed 
of handling, shipping and receiving 
facilities, etc. 

Our office is very cost-conscious so 
we naturally lean to construction as 
light-weight as possible giving due 
consideration to such factors as main- 
tenance, fire protection, and insurance 
requirements. 

We have many positive ideas of our 
own, but it should be borne in mind 


that selection of refrigeration and in- 
sulation and to a lesser degree, con- 
struction, is sometimes dictated by 
warehousemen who may have been 
in business many years prior to the 
construction of a new facility. Vari- 
ous of them have had excellent serv- 
ice records with specific types of 
equipment and insulation, so our en- 
gineering staff does not always have 
a completely free rein in design. 

Paradoxically, we are interested in 
and active in research on current and 
new developments in the field, but 
are conservative in preferring tested 
systems of refrigeration and insula- 
tion. We are recommending automa- 
tically-controlled refrigeration sys- 
tems, with adequate provisions for 
safety, alarm, shut-down devices and 
provisions for manual change-over. 

Sub-floor precautions are most im- 
portant and we recommend, for com- 
plete safety, a completely supported, 
insulated, and ventilated first floor 
above grade in spite of the additional 
cost and possible load limitations. 
Any construction on grade have been 
provided with an adequate number 
of thermocouples to determine sub- 
surface temperature, with means to 
introduce heat if needed. 


Committee Chairman Report-- 
Review of Progress 


Committee on Insurance 
And Safety 


A. G. JANNEY, Chairman 


E have divided the Insurance 

and Safety Committee naming 
A. R. Carstensen, Sacramento, Calif., 
as Sub-Chairman of the Safety Com- 
mittee. 

The Insurance angle of which I 
am Chairman, has made some pro- 
gress. Insurance, as you know, en- 
tails quite a lot of time and things 
cannot be changed overnight. Being 
a member of the Sub-Committee on 
Storage of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, we are now working 
on the standards for cold storage. 
We are making some progress on 
this, and although it will take several 
years to develop exactly what I 
think the Industry wants, I must say 
there is some progress made. 

At the convention we expect to 
gather information from each of the 
members on their insurance prob- 


lems and try to develop what we can 
over the year. I do believe each mem- 
ber of the industry, besides each 
member of our committe, has been 
enlightened a little on insurance. I, 
myself, have found that insurance is 
quite involved and have gotten a lot 
of information. 


Membership Committee 
Reports Increases 


PHILIP G. KUEHN, Chairman 


HE NARW continues to grow. At 

the end of 1951, we had.a total 
of 472 members, including regular, 
branch, associate and honorary; as 
of December 31,,1952, we had a total 
of 476 members. We gained a net of 
one new regular member and three 
associate members. 

The membership drive, however, 
for 1953 has already borne results 
far beyond our accomplishments for 
1952. Applications are now pending 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Terminal & Refrigerating Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


T. E. McCrary, Memphis, Tenn. 
Executive Committee, NARW 


Jerry P. Johnson, Washington, D.C. 
Past president, NARW 


Wm. F. Fleig, Secretary, Evansville 
Ice & Storage Co., Inc., Evansville, 


Indiana 


MISSOURI VALLEY CHAPTER 


- G. M. Brown, Chairman, The Wichita 


Ice & Cold Storage Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 
A. F. Versen, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION 

Conrad Proebstle, President, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Robert E. Baker, Secretary, Camden, 
New Jersey 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
G. A. Shoemaker, President, Elmira, 
New York : 


Wayne Wilson, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Executive Committee, NARW 
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John K. Dozier, Houston, Tex. 
Executive Committee, NARW 


W. M. Scott, Secretary, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


NORTH ATLANTIC CHAPTER 

C. Bartlett Eddy, Chairman, Mer- 
chants Cold Storage & Whse. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

John J. Byrne, Secretary, Manhattan 
Refrigerating Co., New York, N. Y. 


NORTH PACIFIC CHAPTER 

Alex Olsson, Chairman, Terminal Ice 
& Cold Stg., Portland, Oregon 

Wm. L. Baker, Secretary, The Seattle 
Ice Co., Seattle, Wash. 


SOUTHEASTERN CHAPTER 

W. B. Haggerty, Chairman, Tampa 
Cold Storage & Warehouse Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


Dr. H. C. Diehl, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Director, TRRF 


J. W. Wilkerson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Executive Committee, NARW 


W. K. Davis, Secretary, Davis Frozen 
Foods Inc., Lexington, N. C. 


SOUTH PACIFIC CHAPTER 

M. W. Young, Chairman, National 
Ice & Cold Storage Co. of California, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Jack L. Dawson, Secretary, Pacific 
States Cold Storage Warehousemen’s 
Assn., San Francisco, Calif. 


SOUTHWESTERN CHAPTER 

W. J. Rylee, Chairman, Southern Ice 
Company, Denison, Texas 

S. C. Wentworth, Secretary, Scobey 
Fireproof Storage Co., San Antonio, 
Texas 


Dr. S. C. Prescott, Boston, Mass. 
Chairman of the Board, TRRF 
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M. W. Young, San Francisco, Calif. 
Executive Committee, NARW 


Refrigeration Research 
Foundation 


Chairman of the Board: Dr. Samuel 

C. Prescott, Cambridge, Mass. 
President: Herbert Farnsworth, Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

Vice-president: William A. Sizer, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Treasurer: E. G. Erickson, Chicago. 
Secretary: Director, H. C. Dichl, Colo. 

Springs. 

Asst. Secy: Kenneth F. Stepleton, 

Chicago. 

Executive Committee: Herbert 
Farnsworth (chairman ex officio) 
Boston, Mass.; L. M. Ashenbrenner, 
Toledo, Ohio; Millard W. Young, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Garth Shoemaker, 


Wm. A. Sizer, Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-president, TRRF 
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Elmira, N. Y.; E.-M. Dodds, Kansas 
City, Mo.; E. G. Erickson, Chicago, 
Ill.; R. C. Muckerman, St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. N. Otis, New York City; Wm. A. 
Sizer, Chicago, III. 


Committee Chairmen 


(Continued from page 24) 


for six new regular memberships 
and one new associate membership. 
When these applications are ap- 
proved by the NARW Executive 
Committee, it will bring our total 
membership to an all-time high. 

It has become apparent that, dur- 
ing these turbulent, tumultuous 
days, businessmen have become 
more keenly conscious of the value 
of trade association memberships. 
Such memberships are particularly 
helpful in an industry such as ours 
where most members are relatively 
small concerns which do not have 
large staffs to ferret out all sorts 
of industria] information which our 
national association furnishes us so 
promptly and readily. 

Particularly advantageous to mem- 
bers of our association (as well as 
to members of The Refrigeration 
Research Foundation) are the con- 
ventions and _ training programs 
which these two groups stage to- 
gether. The training conferences af- 
ford the best practical “school” for 
warehouse firm employees that has 
yet been devised; it offers instruc- 
tion in every phase of refrigerated 
warehousing which could not be 
purchased at a price many times 
over the combined dues of the As- 
sociation and the Foundation. Fur- 
thermore, the annual conventions 
are a real down-to-earth forum of 
industrial and operating problems 
that are well worth the price of ad- 
mission. 


Plans and Objectives NARW 


(Continued from page 20) 


right people. The spade work done 
at meetings, luncheons, attendance at 
allied conventions, etc., has done 
much to improve customer relations 
and promote a better business climate 
for the entire industry. 

Dove-tailed into this inter-industry 
phase of NARW activities is the asso- 
ciation’s all important public rela- 
tions program. It is a program de- 
signed to cover the interest of the 
entire refrigerated warehouse indus- 
try; to promote a better understand- 
ing of the industry’s function; to cul- 
tivate better customer and employee 
relations; to educate the general pub- 
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E. G. Erickson, Chicago, Ill. 
Treasurer, TRRF 


lic on the vital part refrigerated 
warehouses play in our national econ- 
omy; and to dispense accurate and 
up-to-date information on industry 
progress and plans through news re- 
leases, special articles, pamphlets, let- 
ters and our own publications. 
NARwW is our “Washington Service 


K. F. Stepleton, Chicago, Ill. 
Assistant Secretary, TRRF 


Station”. It’s the refrigerated ware- 
houseman’s source of help in solving 
any problem that might arise. The 
association’s aims and objectives are 
essential to the refrigerated ware- 
house industry’s progress. With the 
support of all members, the future 
can be faced with confidence. 


Welcome to Washington 


JERRY P. JOHNSON, Washington, D. C. 
immediate Past President 
National Association Refrigerated Warehouses 


AM honored with the request that : 


I issue an ‘“‘official welcome’’ to 
the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation who are gathering in my home 
town, Washington, D. C., at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, May 17-21. As a native 
Washingtonian—a rare bird in Wash- 
ington—-I feel that I am fairly well 
fitted to offer such a welcome. 

The events of the last few years 
and the resultant growth of Govern- 
ment have made my home town the 
focal point of world attention. It is 
only natural that our great industry 
and our grand association—the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association— 
would wish to take “a look” at their 
Nation's Capitol occasionally. 

The last. time we met here was in 
1925. That is a long time back. I 
don’t necessarily say that more fre- 
quent visits of our associates to the 
Capitol city of the World would have 
changed the course of history. Nor, 
would I declare that more frequent 
conventions of our industry in my 
home town would have affected the 
tremendous growth of Government 


during the last twenty years. 

It is important, however, that you 
pay more attention to miy home town 
and what goes on here. Personally, I 
want you to enjoy your stay in Wash- 
ington. I fervently hope you will re- 
gard this as the finest convention you 
have ever attended. Additionally, I 
appeal to you to keep Washington 
firmly in mind after you have gone 
home—next year—and the next—and 
the next. Don’t forget that. our Gov- 
ernment here is your Government. 
Don’t forget that it is only as strong 
or as weak as your intrest in it and 
your concern about its success. Don’t 
forget that it is both your obligation 
and your privilege to take an interest 
in our government—my home town— 
and to concern yourself actively, if 
there is some way you can help that 
Government in its stupendous task 
of leading the entire world through 
the amazing and sometimes disheart- 
ening International situation in which 


‘we find ourselves. 


WELCOME TO MY HOME TOWN. 
I am delighted you are coming. 
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Executive Offices 
Tower Buitoinc, WasHincton 5, D.C. 


Executive Vice-president 
Wm. Darton, Wasnincton, D.C. 


Secretary 
Jos. H. Corguitt, Wasuincrton, D.C. 


President 
A. B. ErroymMson, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Vice-president 
R. M. Conner, Cnicaco, Iu. 


Treasurer 
Cnas. B. Hart, Tacoma, Wasn. 


THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


Warehousemen will as- 
semble in Washington the 
week of May 17 for the an- 
nual conventions, to be held 
at the Shoreham Hotel. First 
official announcement of the 
business and entertainment 
program. 


The trade association is a 
valuable adjunct to ‘the 
building of an industry or 
profession, according to 
Wm. Dalton, executive vice- 
president, of the National 
Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. The NARW 
has practical accomplish- 
ments to its credit, as listed 
by Mr. Dalton. 


The Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation continues 
its research projects follow- 
ing the program laid down 
about ten years ago by 
a far sighted group of re- 
frigerated warehousemen. 


Cold storage holdings on 
March 31 showed a slight 
decline over the previous 
month, with coolers about 
the same but freezers down 
about three points. 


Refrigerated Warehousing Industry 


ASSOCIATION of 


Warehousemen to Washington 
For Annual Meetings 


OR ‘refrigerated warehousemen, 
all roads will lead to Washington 
the first of the week of May 17, where 
they will participate in the 62nd an- 
nual convention of the American 





Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary, U. S. Dept. Agriculture 


Warehousemen’s Association and the 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. Several also will arrive 
in Washington a couple of days before 
to take part in.the annual meetings 


REFRIGERATED 






WAREHOUSES 





The Program in Brief 


Friday, May 15—First session 
TRRF Scientific Advisory Coun- 
cil 

Saturday, May 16 — Registra- 
tion 

Sunday, May 17—Membership 
Meeting 

Monday, May 18—9:30 opening 
general session AWA. 2:00 open- 
ing session NARW. 

Tuesday, May 19—9:00 Joint 
NARW-TRRF Technical Session. 
12:15 First Timer Luncheon. 2:00 
NARW Sessions. 6:00 Cocktails 
and Family Party. 

Wednesday, May 20 — 9:00 
NARW Session. 2:00 NARW Ses- 
sion. 6:30 President’s Reception 
and Banquet. 

Thursday, May 21 — 9:00 
NARW ‘Session. 12:30 Closing 
General Sessions AWA. 





The famous Mall in Washington—looking east from the top of the 


Oe 


Washington Monument. At the far end is the Capital and on the left is 
the famous Federal Triangle. 
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This is the Shoreham Hotel where the 1953 conventions will be held. 

Overlooking Rock Creek it is called the “Resort Hotel of the Nation’s 

Capital.” In the rear can be seen the famous terrace, the summer gather- 
ing place of Washington's elite. 


of The Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation which start Friday May 15. 

The Convention and entertainment 
features will be held in a beautiful 
setting in the Nation’s Capital, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, adjoining Rock 
Creek. Park, away from the crowds 
and bustle of downtown Washington 
yet only a short taxi ride from many 
points of interest—and taxis are 
plentiful in Washington. For those 
who were slow in making reserva- 
tions, the Wardman Park is only a 
few steps from the Shoreham. 


Two Highlights 


Two outstanding highlights of the 
convention program will be addresses 
by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture and Representative Wal- 
ter Judd (R. Minn.). Mr. Benson will 
speak at the First Timer Luncheon 
at noon Tuesday, May 19. An out- 
spoken and determined administra- 
tor Mr. Benson will provide the mem- 
bers with some pointed comments on 
the Nation’s overall farm policy and 
its effect upon the warehousing in- 
dustry. His brief tenure in office has 
seen many constructive changes in 
USDA policies. 

Mr. Judd is a member of the House 
Government Operation and Foreign 
Affairs Committees and a dynamic 
speaker. He is extremely well in- 
formed on communist threat both at 
home and abroad and has been very 
outspoken. on this subject. His re- 
marks are sure to be timely, informa- 
tive and forceful. 

Another feature will be a special 
showing of a new film “The Hoax- 
ters” produced by Dore Schary. This 
film which is currently being shown 
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in theatres across the country is an 
impressive expose of communism 
with a new twist and an unusual 
form of presentation. Predictions 
have already been made that it may 
win an “Oscar.” 


Opening Session 


At the opening general session, Dr. 
Milton Towner of the Civil Defense 
Administration will present his fam- 
ous “Black Lights” presentation. This 
is a talk combining unusual illustra- 


Representative Walter Judd 
United States Congress 


tions of what an atomic attack on our 
major cities and transportation facili- 
ties might result in. It is really effec- 
tive in getting across the need for 
civil defense in industry. 

These are just the beginning of an 
array of special and outstanding con- 
vention features being arranged to 
make this the finest AWA convention 
in history. 

A note regarding clothing from the 
NARW office says that it may be cool 
or it may be warm but—that’s Wash- 


ington. They think visitors will be 
safe however to bring light-weight 
clothing along with something to 
change to if there is a cool north 
wind or rain. The evening functions 
will be “mostly informal.” 


Entertainment 


There’s plenty to do and see in 
Washington. There are many good 
eating places; sightseeing possibilities, 
both day and night; special events; 
entertainment, etc. Here’s the way 
this part of the program shapes up 
now. 


Mrs. J. L. Gagini, Omaha, Nebr. 
Honorary Chairman 
Ladies’ Entertainment Committee 


Saturday Night—Many of you will 
be here on Saturday for the big Po- 
tomac. River Regatta, or for some 
other reasons. No official scheduling 
for Saturday night. You’re “on the 
town.” 

Sunday Night—“Get Acquainted” 
Reception only. You’re free for dinner. 

Monday Night — Completely open. 
It’s all yours for special meetings, the 
theatre, and your own choice of get- 
ting together, exploring, or what have 
you. 

Tuesday Night—Sorry, you can’t 
get off here. This will be a big night 
for AWA’ers, their Congressmen, 
Senators and friends. 

Wednesday Night—The Annual 
President’s Reception, and Annual 
Banquet at the famed Washington 
Statler, downtown. Special transpor- 
tation from Shoreham arranged for. 

Overall responsibility for the well- 
being and entertainement of members 
and visitors will be in the capable 
hands of J. P. Johnson, past president 
and resident of Washington. 

For the ladies, Mrs. J. L. Gagini, 
wife of the president of AWA is hon- 
orary chairman of the Ladies Con- 
vention Committee. 
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Your Trade Association 


WILLIAM DALTON, Washington, D.C. 
Executive Vice President NARW 


VERY man owes some part of his 

time to the building of an indus- 
try or profession of which he is a 
part.” 

Here, in a nutshell, in these words 
of Theodore Roosevelt can be found 
the foundation upon which a modern 
trade association is built. 

All trade associations, large and 
small, were conceived and created as 
a result of men’s desire to further the 
progress of their particular business 
and their particular industry through 
unified and cooperative action. 

Trade associations are unique. They 
are a distinguished part of the Ameri- 
can enterprise’ system. They have 
proved an effective means of foster- 
ing business and industry progress 
consistent with the public interest. 


Their field of operation is broad 
and flexible. Their programs are gear- 
ed to the needs of their members. 
Their guidance and counsel on major 
issues and individual problems is in- 
valuable. Increased efficiency, im- 
proved products and better methods 
of marketing are but a few of the 
benefits of coordinated, progressive 
trade association leadership. 

The business man’s trade associa- 
tion is his bulwark of defense against 
attacks which threaten the free en- 
terprise system under which he oper- 
ates. 

It’s his representative in legislative 
matters. -his spokesman before 
Congressional Committees. ... . his 
watchdog, safeguarding him, his busi- 
ness and his industry against unfair 
and detrimental legislation. 

It’s his research laboratory, from 
which come new ideas and methods 
that will enable him to produce better 
products, and better services through 
more efficient and less costly me- 
thods of operation. 

It’s his industry library, from 
which he draws on the combined ex- 
periences of industry experts, adapt- 
ing this knowledge to his own particu- 
lar problems. It’s his source for sta- 
tistics and information on current 
economic trends. Information which 
helps to guide him and his plans for 
expansion. 

The business man’s trade associa- 
tion is his messenger of good will, 
spreading the story of him and his 
industry to government. to the 
schools. . .to customer industries. . . 
and to the general public. It’s his 
promoter of better public, customer 
and employee relations. . .his builder 
of goodwill. 


The trade association is the business 
man’s partner in progress. It’s a 
medium through which he is able to 
contribute his share to the construc- 
tion of a sound and progressive in- 
dustry—in NARW’s case, the public 
refrigerated warehouse industry. 





ey, 
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NARW is established as one of the 
most progressive trade associations in 
the nation. It is noted for its high 
caliber membership; its leadership 
and cooperation in matters affecting 
the perishable food industry; and the 
varied services it offers its members. 

It’s primary objective, at all times, 
is to advance the interests of the en- 
tire refrigerated warehouse industry. 


The Convention Program 


Following is a detailed outline of 
the program as it has been arranged 
to date: 


SATURDAY—May 16 

Registrations begin at 10:00 A.M. 
and continue through until 5:00 P.M. 
In the afternoon, delegates can take 
in the Eastern Sprint Champion Row- 
ing Regatta, featuring 32 crews from 
13 colleges in nine exciting races. 


Sunpay—May 17 

Registrations from 12:00 noon until 
5:00 P.M. 

6:00 P.M. Get acquainted party 
with refreshments — sponsored by 
Washington - Baltimore - Philadelphia 
AWA men and their ladies. 


MonDay—May—18 

Registrations from 8:00 A.M. till 
5:00 P.M. 

9:30 Opening General 
AWA. 

12:00 NARW Defense Liaison Com- 
mittee. 

12:00 NARW Legislative Commit- 
tee. 

2:00 NARW sessions. 

6:00 Delegates are on their own— 
free to take in Washington night life 
and the beauty of our Nation’s Capi- 
tol at night. (Special Moonlite tours 
of Washington’s Scenic Wonders are 
being arranged for those interested 
—Dutch Treat—beginning 8:00 P.M.) 


Session 


TUESDAY—May 19 

8:00 NARW Warehouse Operations 
Committee. 

9:00 NARW Sessions—joint NARW- 
TRRF technical session with Floors, 
Doors and Ceiling Heights up for dis- 
cussion. 

12:15 AWA First Timer Luncheon 
—Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson will be featured speaker and 
honored “first timer.” 

2:00 NARW Sessions. 

6:00 Cocktails; 7:00 Family Party. 
Warehousemen will have as their 
guests their invited Representative or 
Senator. On the famed Shoreham 
Terrace—‘Season Opener” Dress in- 
formal. 
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WEDNESDAY—May 20 


8:00 NARW Membership Commit- 
tee. 

8:00 NARW Transportation Com- 
mittee. 

8:00 NARW Public Information 
Committee. 

9:00 NARW Session—with guest 
speaker, Roger Fleming, Sec-Treas. 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

12:15 NARW Executive Committee. 

2:00 NARW Session. 

6:30 President’s Reception, Con- 
gressional Room, Statler Hotel. 

7:30 President’s Banquet, Presi- 
dential Room, Statler Hotel (Trans- 
portation will be furnished from the 
Shoreham to the Statler.) Dress op- 
tional. 


THURSDAY—May 21 

9:00 NARW Sessions. 

12:30 Closing general session—with 
Rep. Walter Judd (R. Minn.) as guest 
speaker. A member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and an 
adviser to the present administration 
on foreign policy. After the lunch- 
eon, an unusual and surprise “bonus 
feature” will precede Dr. Judd’s re- 
marks. 


FrRIDAY—May 22 

American Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation Day at the Fifth National Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition in Phila- 
delphia. 

Post-convention tour. Delegates will 
leave on a two-day trip featuring Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, the battlefield of 
Bull Run, a picturesque tour of Sky- 
line Drive, Monticello—the home of 
Thomas Jefferson—and historic Rich- 
mond. This tour will be handled by 
the U.S. Travel Agency. 


The Refrigeration 
Research Foundation 


The Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation meetings will start Friday 
May 15, with an open session of the 
Scientific Advisory Council, continu- 
ing Saturday, and concluding with 
the annual membership meeting Sun- 
day, May 17. 
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Refrigeration Research Foundation Continues 
Pioneer Research Work 


N its organization and its program, 

the Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation continues to be very much the 
same as it was about ten years ago 
when a far-sighted group in the 
refrigerated warehousing industry 
decided to create it. Its Board of 21 
industry members and 7 members 
representing the public interest, its 
Executive Committee and Officers, 
and its Scientific Advisory Council 
all continue as originally planned. 


Likewise its program of support, 
by financial grants-in-aid, of re- 
search projects, both long- and short- 
term, in institutions devoted to re- 
search on perishable commodities, 
continues. The Foundation must of 
course regard the entire field of 
technological development in the re- 
frigeration of commodities as _ its 
province. Since this field is very large 
and is growing very fast—and since 
technical groups similar to the Foun- 
dation are working in the interests 
of various industries—the Founda- 
tion collaborates to the fullest extent 
possible with other technical groups. 


The Foundation’s program of dir- 
ect participation in the activities of 
the refrigerated warehouse industry 
is a major activity and is directly 
related to its scientific program. The 
one flows to and from the other, for 
it was the original design of the 
founders that their new organization 
would enable them to participate, 
as public warehouseman charged with 
the responsibility of storage of the 
nation’s perishable foods and other 
products, more directly in research 
and in the applications of new tech- 
nical knowledge. 

The program of direct participa- 
tion in industry matters includes the 
collection and dissemination of tech- 
nical information, the development of 
the Commodity Storage Manual, 
training conferences for operative 
personnel, conduct of meetings, large 
and small, such as the Annual Meet- 
ing and regional group meetings, 
often in collaboration with other in- 
dustrial groups, on such subjects as 
frozen foods, other refrigerated foods, 
storage of batteries, candies and other 
products that are coming to be stored 
more extensively under refrigeration. 
In many ways the Foundation and 
the National Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses aid each other 
and collaborate in their services to 
the refrigerated warehouse industry. 
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H. C. DIEHL, Director 


Progress—Factwise 


A few facts will help in this gen- 
eral estimate of progress. These will 
be only major, broad generalities, 
with sufficient details to illustrate. 
There is actually no major perish- 
able-commodity industry with which 
the Foundation has not worked pro- 
fitably on technical phases of storage 
problems. 

Comparatively new is the work on 
peanuts, pecans, and candies. The 
nut industries and that great user 
of nut and many other ingredient 
products, the candy industry, have 
welcomed the opportunity they have 
had to learn more about their. stor- 
age problems through research spon- 
sored and aided by the Foundation 
at the Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The confectionery in- 
dustry has aided this undertaking 
financially, and the results have been 
beneficial to all concerned. 

Out of these studies has come a 
plan, now being carried out, for a 
more advanced attack on the prob- 
lem of condensation of moisture on 
packages removed from cold stor- 
age. Also from this same focal point 
of ideas has come new consideration 
of the feasibility of storage of armed- 
forces rations under refrigeration, as 
a means of preserving their useful- 
ness over very long periods. Addi- 
tional information on ammonia dam- 
age to nuts has also come from the 
studies in Georgia. 

The studies just mentioned exem- 
plify the fact that when a research 
organization and an industry (or in- 
dustries) team up and bring research 
techniques to bear on samples of 
goods treated in numerous ways and 
combinations of ways, something val- 
uable is likely to be learned. More- 
over, a lot of new possibilities are 
usually brought to mind. 

Over the years the relationships 
with the poultry industry have been 
very profitable in the Foundation’s 
program, Several studies—on frozen 
eviscerated poultry, on frozen eggs, 
on frozen turkeys—have been spon- 
sored and aided. Like the nut and 
candy studies, these projects have 
been means of carrying on continual 
exchange of technical ideas. Collab- 
oration with the Institute of America 
Poultry Industries has meant a great 
deal to the Foundation. The past 


ten years have witnessed tremendous 
growth in the poultry industry, and 
this growth has been facilitated by 
the fact that the industrial groups in- 
volved have had organization and 
leadership for the consideration of 
technical problems. 

Storage life and potential are basic 
factors, and the refrigerated ware- 
houses are excellent places for the 
observation of changes that com- 
modities undergo during the periods 
of handling. Other commodity indus- 
tries—the fisheries industry, the 
meats industry, industries concerned 
with fresh and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, the dairy products indus- 
try and others—have worked direct- 
ly with the Foundation on projects, 
on particular problems, and on pro- 
jected programs. Storage behavior 
is a central factor and it is quite 
apparent that it will continue to be 
the factor on which attention cen- 
ters. 


Major Products Aided 


A total of 44 major products have 
been aided. Twenty of these are 
presently active. New projects are 
to a considerable extent those that 
grow out of older projects—such as 
extension of the fresh citrus storage 
studies to deal with later develop- 
ments in control of decay, special 
attention in the confectionery studies 
to sugar bloom and fat bloom, cen- 
tering of attention in the air-purifi- 
cation studies on components of 
volatiles that emanate from fruits, 
special attention to the black-spot 
problem in Gulf shrimp, and a more 
direct attack on the problem of dew- 
point condensation on packages. Oth- 
ers could be mentioned. 

The arrangements for short-term 
studies in ten research institutions 
and in the Director’s office are im- 
portant matters, for they have per- 
mitted studies on lead-acid batteries, 
coffee, fluorescent lighting, butter 
stacking, spices, and a number of 
other matters. Possibly the most rap- 
id-moving project with which the 
Foundation has been concerned has 
been the work on cold storage of 
lead-acid batteries for automobiles. 
The realization of the advantage cf 
low temperature for the storage of 
batteries has come fast and it is ex- 
pected that manufacturers will in- 
crease their use of refrigerated stor- 
age in the future. 
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Training Conferences, 
Commodity Storage Manual 


During the past year the Commod- 
ity Storage Manual has been the most 
important new industry-service ac- 
tivity. Well over 100 sections, each 
of which deals with a specific com- 
modity of warehouse problem, have 
been added to the large loose-leaf 
Manual and this work continues. 

During the current year a revival 
of the regional training conferences 
for operative personnel has been un- 
der way. Well attended conferences 
have been held in St. Louis, San 
Jose (Calif.) and Baltimore. In 
these conferences the NARW has 
taken an equal share of responsibil- 
ity and the collaboration has been 
very beneficial. These conferences 
are hard-working, four-day sessions 
with general lectures and small-group 
discussions. Their subject matter in- 
cludes materials handling, safety, 
personnel and public relations, the 
large commodity fields, dock inspec- 
tion of carriers and commodities, 
new products, and other subjects. Re- 
search and industrial leaders serve 
as “faculty” members and lead the 
discussions. 

What of tomorrow? It can be pre- 
dicted that as long as an industry 
grows it will need research, and 
also as it engages in research it will 
find new opportunity for growth. 
And it will make that progress be- 
cause management and operators are 
continually learning, and the ovpcr- 
tunity to learn will continue as long 
as research is adequately supported 
and as long as scientists are free to 
pursue their investigations. 

As the years speed along it be- 
comes more and more obvious that 
refrigeration will grow in importance 
as a means of prolonging the storage 
life of perishable goods. Refrigerated 
storage and handling are growing 
steadily, and they are becoming more 
effective and more efficient. The still 
unrealized potential in use of refrig- 
eration is very large, and the prob- 
lems that development brings are 
very large also. Therein lies a stim- 
ulating challenge. It is stimulating 
to observe that advancements in nu- 
tritional science and public heaith 
are proceeding at a similar rate. 

In the Annual Report of the Refrig- 
eration Research Foundation for the 
year just past, attention is again 
drawn to the fact that the Scientific 
Advisory Council of the Foundation 
has been a bulwark of strength dur- 
ing the Foundation’s history. These 
twenty scientists have served gener- 
ously, from sheer devotion to ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and it is 
unquestionably true that the kind of 
contributions they make will be ba- 


sic matter in future progress. The 
same can be said for scientists who 
have led and have worked on pro- 
jects. 

A noteworthy development in the 
activities of the Foundation is the 
increasing participation of members 
in technological investigations. Many 
have suggested problems. Many have 
given storage space and time to the 
study of storage behavior of new 
products. Many have developed new 
storage accounts among industries 
in their own communities and have 
discussed these new developments at 
meetings attended by other ware- 
housemen. 

In the Annual Report of the Foun- 
dation recently issued the Director 
has repeated a remark often made 
previously, as follows: The hopes and 
plans of the Foundation become dy- 
namic progress, because the warm 
loyalty and ceaseless enthusiasm of 
all Foundation supporters and work- 
ers give life and action to these hopes 
and plans and develop them into use- 
ful and satisfying achievements.” 


Ripening Time of 
Harvested Tomatoes 


KEY to good quality in tomatoes 

that are ripened after harvest is 
the temperatures at which they are 
held, say plant scientists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Ideal 
temperatures for shipping tomatoes 
are between 50 and 65 F, according 
to W. T. Pentzer and L. P. McCol- 
loch, transportation, handling, and 
storage specialists at the Plant In- 
dustry Station, Beltsville, Md. They 
base this information on extensive 
laboratory tests and studies of cross- 
country shipments from tomato fields 
in Texas, California, and Florida. 

The scientists find that tomatoes 
are damaged by low temperatures 
that would be highly suitable for 
many other fruits and vegetables. 
They say chilling injury causes losses 
in tomatoes held at 32 F. for six days 
or at 40 F. for nine days. It becomes 
more serious with longer exposures. 
It shows up in slow ripening, poor 
flavor, the development of alternaria 
rot, and pale or mottled color. 

The new evidence narrows the 
range of temperatures recommended 
for ripening tomatoes. Temperatures 
above 70 F favor the development of 
certain types of decay, especially the 
soft rots. Such high temperatures also 
retard ripening and cause the fruit 
to turn yellow, instead of the typical 
tomato red. 

As the result of these findings, the 
plant scientists are now recommend- 
ing that shippers use less ice than 
would be required for many fruits 
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and vegetables. They warn against 
over-refrigeration of tomatoes. The 
amount needed depends largely on 
the temperatures of the tomatoes 
when loaded and to a lesser degree 
on outdoor temperatures in transit. 

The scientists note that chilling in- 
jury in commercial shipments could, 
in many instances, be traced to cars 
that were delayed in transit or stood 
on the tracks several days after ar- 
rival with bunkers full of ice. 


Government Offers To 
Buy Surplus Beef 


HE U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has offered to buy quan- 
tities of beef to help encourage addi- 
tional domestic consumption of beef 
and help stabilize the present price 
situation facing U. S. cattle producers. 
The beef purchased under the an- 
nouncement will be distributed to the 
non-profit school lunch program, in- 
stitutions, and other eligible outlets. 
The purchases will be made with 
“Section 32” funds made available by 
Congress to encourage additional con- 
sumption of agricultural commodi- 
ties by diverting surpluses from nor- 
mal channels of trade. Purchases will 
be made on an offer-and-acceptance 
basis, but in no instance at prices re- 
flecting more than 90 per cent of 
parity for beef cattle. 

Bids are being invited for the pur- 
chase of three boneless beef products: 
(1) frozen ground beef—hamburger 
style, (2) frozen boneless chuck beef 
for roasts, and (3) frozen boneless 
diced beef for stew. The products 
must be prepared in accordance with 
Schedule C—USDA Frozen Boneless 
Beef Specifications. 

Following the initial period and for 
the duration of the program, offers 
must be submitted by 12 noon on 
the first Monday of each month for 
acceptance not later than 11:59 p.m. 
of the following Thursday. In all in- 
stances, non-receipt of acceptance 
will indicate rejection of the offer. 
Offers must be accompanied by a 
shipping schedule showing approxi- 
mate amounts to be shipped each 
week. Quantities bought and range of 
prices paid will be announced as 
soon as possible after each acceptance 
date. 

Offers considered will be on the 
basis of f.o.b. plants or warehouses 
and must be for mixed carloads with 
certain precentages of each product. 
Offers must indicate a shipping sched- 
ule showing deliveries for specified 
weekly periods within the month. 
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Plan to Reorganize 
Department of Agriculture 


RESIDENT Eisenhower has sent 

to Congress a reorganization plan 
for the Department of Agriculture. 
The plan which closely follows the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
would give USDA three new assist- 
ant secretaries and transfers to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, with certain 
exceptions, functions and authority 
now vested by law in other officials 
and agencies of USDA. Included 
among the exceptions are USDA Cor- 
porations, including CCC, their of- 
ficers and Boards of Directors and 
the advisory board of CCC. 

In a special message to congress 
the President said the purposes of 
the plan “are to simplify . . . opera- 
tions of the Department . . . to place 
the administration of farm programs 
close to state and local levels...” 

The plan will become effective 
May 25 unless vetoed by the House 
and Senate. Speculation is that John 
H. Davis now President of CCC and 
Romeo E. Short, Director of Foreign 
Agricultural Services, will be named 
assistant secretaries and that Rich- 
ard D. Alpin, assistant to the secre- 
tary, will be named administrative 
assistant. The present Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is J. Earl Coke. 


Tobacco Storage Tests 


HE American Tobacco Company 
is conducting an experiment 
with cigarette tobacco packed in plio- 
film bags which are packed in large 
hogsheads. These are in the Rich- 
‘mond Cold Storage Company plant at 
Richmond, Va., held at 34 F. The 
pliofilm is expected to hold the to- 
bacco at the moisture content pres- 
ent at the time of packing. It is 
the general opinion among tobacco 
men that cigarette tobacco matures 
best under natural temperature con- 
ditions and so there is some specula- 
tion about the effect low temperature 
will have on flavor of the tobacco. 
Virgil J. Weekley of the Richmond 
Cold Storage states that the American 
Tobacco Company stores in refriger- 
ated warehouses only what is called 
cigar tobacco, put up in bales weigh- 
ing @bout 100 pounds each, and 
that temperatures are maintained at 
34 to 45 F. with a relative humidity 
not over 80 percent or less than 60 
percent with 70 percent considered 
ideal, The bales should not be piled 
over three high, with strips between 
layers. These storage conditions 
maintain color and strength. 
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MIT Offers Summer 
Program in Food Technology 


SPECIAL summer program in 

Food Technology to be held 
June 29 to July 17 is announced by 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It is planned to enable those 
in the food industry to study recent 
developments in food manufacture 
and control. It is also planned for 
advanced engineering and chemistry 
students who may desire to investi- 
gate opportunities open to them in 
the field. Food origin and composition 
will be discussed, as well as food 
processing, handling, transportation, 
storage and control. Emphasis will be 
placed on related chemical, micro- 
biological, and engineering factors. 

Since enrollment in the special 
summer program will be definitely 
limited, early application is advisable. 
Preference will be given to applicants 
having a background of technical, 
production, or executive experience 
in food industries, to faculty mem- 
bers of other schools, to government 
workers in food control or nutrition, 
and to advanced students in chemis- 
try and engineering. Academic credit 
will not be offered. 

Meetings will be held from 9:00 am. 
to 12:00 noon and from 1:00 to 4:00 
pm. from Monday through Friday 
each week, in the new John Thomp- 
son Dorrance Laboratories. 

Opportunities for group visits to 
representative companies in the Bos- 
ton area will be offered in addition 
to the lectures, demonstrations, con- 
ferences, and reports. Research prob- 
lems requiring specialized equipment 
may be assigned to competent work- 
ers in areas of their particular in- 
terest. 


Holdings Show Growing 
Surplus of Butter 


HE growing surplus of creamery 
butter in cold storage is well 
illustrated by the following table of 
holdings as of February 28 and the 
five-year average since 1942. It will 
be noted that the 1953 holdings are 
larger, with one exception, and as 
compared with the five-year average 
is considerably more than double. 
Five-year 
average 
42,495 
40,726 
43,683 
46,222 
46,822 
36,080 
35,070 
15,311 
27,675 
34,284 
33,863 


Feb. 28 


New Market Provides 
More Refrigerated Space 


HE new St. Louis Produce Mar- 

ket opened recently consisting 
of two concrete buildings with a 120- 
foot street between and each almost 
a quarter-mile long. The store units 
are 80 x 25 feet. There is an en- 
closed concourse for sales and display 
of merchandise and a roofed car-level 
dock at the rear for unloading cars 
and trucks. The new market will have 
a greater refrigerated storage space 
than did the old. Many concerns had 
new coolers installed before they 
moved while others preferred to wait 
and see what their needs would be. 


USDA Buys Additional 
Beef for Greece 


HE U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture on April 2 announced 
purchase of an additional 496,000 
pounds of beef for export to Greece 
under a Mutual Security Agency re- 
quisition, and stated that the offer to 
buy was being continued to obtain 
additional quantities. These purchases 
were under a March 27 announce- 
ment and bring the total obtained for 
Greece to 896,000 pounds at an aver- 
age price of 27.97 cents per pound 
f.o.b. plants. 


USDA Buys Beef for 
School Lunch Program 


HE U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture announced April 2 that 
a total of 42,000 pounds of beef was 
purchased with Section 32 funds at 
approximately 40 cents per pound 
under the announcement of March 23. 
The beef will be distributed to the 
non-profit school lunch program, in- | 
stitutions, and other eligible outlets 
during April. The purchase was made 
with Section 32 funds which Con- 
gress has authorized to encourage 
additional consumption of agricul- 
tural commodities by diverting sur- 
pluses from normal channels of trade. 


Southeastern Chapter 


HE entire membership of the 

Southeastern Chapter of NARW 
joined its Executive Committee at 
a regional meeting at the “Peach 
Tree on Peachtree Street Hotel” in 
Atlanta on Thursday, April 9. Al-. 
though the official meeting started 
at 9 am., most of the men arrived 
the afternoon of the 8th. Industry 
problems arising from many changes 
taking place in the Southeast were 
discussed as well as “shirt sleeve 
facts” about refrigerated warehous- 
ing. 
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EFRIGERATED warehouse re- 
ports to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for the month ended 
March 31 showed that stocks of fresh 
apples and pears were below average 
for this time of year. Frozen fruit 
stocks were reduced by a record 
amount during March to 190 million 
pounds while frozen vegetable hold- 
ings at 417 million pounds were at 
their highest level for any March 31 
on record. 

Creamery butter stocks increased 
to 129 million pounds and American 
cheese holdings advanced to an all- 
time March 31 high of 194 million 
pounds. Beef stocks were 50 percent 
above average on March 31 while 
holdings of pork were more than 10 
percent below. Holdings of fishery 
products were down to 137 million 
pounds. Turkeys at 93 million pounds 
were close to last year’s stores. 

Utilization of public cooler space on 
March 31 was 57 percent, the same as 
a month earlier. However, when com- 
pared with previous performance, 
cooler occupancy was about 2 points 
below the level of March 31 last year 
and 1 point above the 5-year average 
for the end of March. The seasonal 
decline in freezer occupancy brought 
national use down 3 points to 73 per- 
cent. This compares with 78 percent 
last year and 72 percent on March 31 
during the 5-year period ended 1952. 
Only in the East North Central, West 
North Central, South Atlantic, and 
East South Central States did freezer 
occupancy, on the average, exceed the 
national use reported on March 31. In 
the remaining regions, freezer occu- 
pancy ranged from 64 percent (New 
England) to 72 percent (West South 
Central and Mountain). 

March net withdrawals from cooler 
storage of 239 million pounds repre- 
sented a 15 percent decrease in total 
weight, thereby leaving 1.3 billion 
pounds on hand. Moving from storage 
during March were fresh fruits, dried 
eggs, beef and pork while stocks of 
dried and evaporated fruits, nuts and 
nutmeats, cheese, shell eggs, and 


March 31 Cold Storage Holdings 


selected meat items reflected season- 
al gains. Freezer weights also refiect- 
ed a March net decrease. The total 
reduction of 145 million pounds was 
equivalent to a 6 percent decrease 
over the previous month. Stocks on 


Percent 


000 bushels, were below average and 
last year’s stocks by 153,000 and 20,- 
000 bushels, respectively. 

The largest net withdrawal ever 
reported during March, 42 million 
pounds, brought national stores of 
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END OF MONTH OCCUPANCY OF PUBLIC COLD-STORAGE WAREHOUSES, 1946-53 


hand totaled 2.2 billion pounds which 
was above average for this time of 
year by almost one-half _ billion 
pounds. 

The number of bushels of applies 
still in storage on March 31 totaled a 


frozen fruits down to 190 million 
pounds by the end of the month. This 
record out-of-store movement was 
attributable largely to the seasonal 
reduction in stocks of frozen cher- 
ries and strawberries. The former 


TABLE 1—CoLp STORAGE HOLDINGS IN PUBLIC, PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE 
WAREHOUSES, APPLE HOUSES AND MEAT PACKING PLANTS (000 Las.) 











Mar. 31 Feb. 28 Mar.31 Five Year 
1953 1953 1952 Average 
WORE os. oemaienik aoa SS 232, 348 253,988 255,552 151,705 
| iy: EDRs nei Maree pees Oa feb SRT ORDA 570, "491 604,813 822,006 653,371 
Other Meats and Meat Products...... 989,299 1,043,480 1,242,349 951,045 
Frozen poultry, Ibs. ................2.0......... 174,597 220,606 232,832 190,457 
Creamery butter, lbs. veceseee-» 129,261 99,557 6,505 28,634 
American cheese, Ibs. ........................ 194,498 186,776 133,815 120,499 
Other cheese, Ibs. ...........0.0000000...... 16,588 16,825 13,996 13,957 
Shell eggs, cases .......020.0..-02 ee. 376 248 1,596 979 
Frozen eggs, lbs. . 65,077 42,419 84,295 96,743 
PS TR cis 6,432 10,775 5,983 8,337 
Frozen fruits, Ibs. . cocseeseresssereeeeeee 189,900 232,097 235,653 226,344 
Frozen vegetables, Mba ee 416,625 450,265 348,023 263,046 
Frozen fish, Ibs. -..............2.00000.00000--.- 119, 762 142,040 113,996 


little more than 6 million. Although 
these holdings were slightly above 
those of last year, they were almost 
2 million bushels less than average 
for March 31. Holdings of pears, 120,- 





_ ae ditindaswsicctencsal OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY PUBLIC COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES (APPLE Houses ExcCLuDED) 


91,392 
were reduced by 6 million pounds to 
18 million while the latter fell off 19 
to 62 million pounds. Other frozen 
fruit items reflected net reductions 
ranging from 1 to 3 million pounds. 























™~ Spare a a 1953 sar - Mar. 1952 5 year average 
Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 
New England . VOLTS sevierietuiawaigeien 2,847 1,157 32 64 30 68 43 78 47 10 
Middle Atlantic .......................... 29,716 34,112 43 67 50 15 54 714 50 69 
East North Central .................... 28,062 27,664 63 81 62 84 60 85 59 15 
West North Central .................... 11,668 20,685 54 719 53 719 64 91 66 84 
South Atlantic ................... i oteg 10,030 12,812 59 79 61 81 67 82 58 18 
East South Central .................... 10,291 7,082 15 89 69 84 67 90 67 82 
West South Central .................. 7,340 8,851 72 12 13 714 64 63 65 62 
CAN det eee RE oR T IER 2,036 2,983 44 12 57 73 719 89 10 17 
isd easec taco tcanicsevsdnse’ 16, gle 29,868 57 63 59 69 58 67 52 63 
United States .........0...000..: ee 151,214 
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TaBLe 3—PercentaGe or SPACE OCCUPIED BY PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES AND MEAT PACKING 


PLANTs (APPLE Houses ExcLUDED) 
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NOTE: Blank spaces indicate that insufficient returns were received. 


Frozen vegetable stocks at 417 mil- 
lion pounds on March 31 compares 
with 348 million in 1952 and 263 mil- 
lion on hand this time of year during 
the 5-year period ended 1952. Al- 
though the net withdrawal during the 
month of 34 million pounds was about 
average for the year, national hold- 
ings of frozen vegetables were about 
60 percent greater than average and 
20 percent above the stocks last year 
which, at that time, were at a record 
high for the month. Holdings of 
frozen orange concentrate, while 
down to 18 million gallons, were close 
to the stocks last year when a gain 
of about 3 million gallons was re- 
ported. 


Butter Holdings Increased 


Creamery butter holdings on March 
31 had advanced to 129 million 
pounds which was a gain of 30 mil- 
lion pounds over the previous month’s 
stocks. 

Net accumulations of American 
cheese brought March 31 stores to 194 
million pounds, the highest in history 
for this time of year. Holdings of all 
cheeses amounted to 226 million 
pounds which compares with 155 mil- 
lion last year and 138 million average 
for March 31 stores. 

The national increase in shell egg 
stocks during March was below aver- 
age and the gain last year. With only 
a net increase of 128,000 cases, case 
egg stocks totaled 376,000 on March 
31 as compared with 1.6 million 
cases last year and 979,000 cases in 
the 5-year average period. 

Frozen egg stocks were up to 65 
million pounds by the end of March 
or a gain of 23 million pounds over 
the previous month. Although the 
seasonal accumulation was about 
average for the month, total stocks of 
frozen eggs were below average and 
the holdings last year. 

Frozen poultry holdings fell off to 
175 million pounds by March 31 as 
net withdrawals equalled 46 million 
pounds. This seasonal net reduction 
was slightly greater than average and 
about 20 percent better than last 
year’s net reduction. Turkey stocks 
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were down to 93 million pounds and 
were close to last year’s stocks. 

Net withdrawals of meats and meat 
products from storage during March 
were more than twice the average 
and is in contrast to a net increase of 
33 million pounds last year. With 
stocks reduced by 54 million pounds, 
total holdings were 989 million pounds 
which compares with 1.2 billion last 
year and 951 million on March 31 
during the 5-year period ended 1952. 
Beef stocks fell off during the month 
to 232 million pounds, a net reduction 
of 22 million pounds, while pork 
stocks were down 34 million pounds 
to 570 million. Current holdings of 
pork were more than 10 percent less 
than average and about 30 percent 
less than 1952 stores. 

Total stores of fishery products 
were reduced to 137 million pounds 
by March 31 which compares with 
131 million last year and 109 million 
pounds on March 31 during the 5- 
year period ended 1952. Stocks of 
frozen fishery products accounted for 
almost 120 million pounds while cured 
fishery products were almost un- 
changed from the previous month’s 
stores. 


Storage Outlook 


Cooler occupancy is expected to in- 
crease during April as the end of 
March generally marks the beginning 
of the upward cycle in cooler utiliza- 
tion. A rise of 1 point is indicated by 
historical performance but much will 
depend on the rate of movement of 
shell eggs into storage which so far 
has been below average and the net 
accumulations of cheese. Freezer oc- 
cupancy started on its downward 
cycle in March and is expected to de- 
cline another 3 points by the end of 
April. 


Frozen Foods in Cuba 


T seems certain that Cuba will soon 
venture into a new field, frozen 
foods—which today have a consider- 
able market in the United States and 


other countries. This is the contention . 


| 
| 
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of Horace E. Wood, manager of refrig- 
eration and air conditioning exports of 
Worthington Corporation. 

Mr. Wood, who is now touring 
through Latin America, spent several 
days in Havana and expressed his opin- 
ions after having the opportunity to 
study the local market and sources 
of supply. 

According to the Worthington execu- 
tive there are possibilities of indus- 
trializing several items such as pine 
preserves, concentrated juice of the 
same fruit, lobster tails, concentrated 
orange juice, meats, fish, and some 
vegetables. There are other typically 
Cuban products that would have a 
great demand in the world market if 
they could be processed, concentrated 
and frozen. 

In reference to fish, Mr. Wood point- 
ed out the advantages that modern 
freezing plants strategically located 
in the Cuban territory would offer. 
They would guarantee to the custom- 
ers a better rounde-the-year delivery 
protecting them against the dangers 
of tainted food and would allow bal- 
ancing of prices to the benefit of fish- 
ermen. 

Mr. Wood also mentioned his amaze- 
ment at the enormous increase of air 
conditioning and refrigeration in Cuba, 
where annual investments amount 
roughly to six million dollars. He em- 
phasized the fact that this increase has 
taken place not only in the industrial 
fields but also in private homes. 


Frozen Candy 


FROZEN candy recently test- 

marketed in Chicago is reported 
to have been so successful that it 
will be distributed in the South and 
elsewhere, according to present plans. 
The candy is the perishable, home- 
style chocolates that most people 
seem to like. That statement would 
seem to open up new possibilities, 
that is, freezing and other refriger- 
ating temperatures are not simply 
means of protecting candies that are 
better when kept cool or cold; low 
temperature is actually a means for 


a creation of more appetizing confec- 
tions. 
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ICE Prices for 1953 Show General Increase 


Annual survey of ice prices representing cross-section of large 
and small markets in United States and Canada. Reported 


by 305 distributors in 304 cities 


CE prices for 1953, as shown in 
the following tables, are up over 
last year for all classes of ice and 
for all sections of the country. Al- 
though this follows the trend of the 
last few years, it is more pronounced 
this year, going from a grand aver- 
age of $9.49 per ton in 1952 to $10.61 
a ton in 1953, an increase of $1.12 
per ton, as compared to an increase 
of 41 cents per ton in 1952 from 1951. 
These figures are compiled from a 
survey which is an annual feature of 
IcE AND REFRIGERATION, representing 
48 states, the District of Columbia 
and Canada, and based upon replies 
from 305 distributors located in 304 
cities. 

The increases noted are due only in 
part to general upping in prices by 
individual ice distributors. While 
some quotations may appear to be 
unusually high this is explained 
partially by the fact that most of 
the high prices come from high 
priced sections, and by the further 
fact that some distributors have 
what appears to be an erratic sched- 
ule. An Oregon distributor for in- 
stance quotes to dealers and ped- 
dlers at $15.00 a ton and at the same 
time his price for commercial deliv- 
ered is only $10.50 a ton. Also a 
Nevada dealer quotes $11.00 a ton 
to dealers and peddlers while his 
commercial delivered is $12.00 a 
ton. 


Another apparent discrepancy is 
the fact that this year prices for 
light and heavy commercial are com- 
bined, thus making prices for that 
classification appear somewhat high- 
er when compared to last year, that 
is, 59.7 cents per 100 lbs this year 
compared to 53.4 last year. This is 
particularly noticeable in the chart 
shown below which shows a consid- 
erable increase for commercial of 
68.5 cents per 100 pounds, compared 
to 53.4 cents last year. This increase 
also was accentuated by the fact 
that for the first time, prices on com- 
mercial crushed ice are included 
which, rightly, are considerably high- 
er than for commercial block. There- 
fore the chart shows a price for 
combined commercial ice of 68.5 com- 
pared to 53.4 last year, a difference 
of 15.1 cents per 100 pounds. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that while this is the largest 


increase of recent years, ice prices 
have advanced very slowly since 
1933, as shown in the chart below. 
Going back many more years, this 
point is emphasized by the prices 
charged for domestic delivered ice in 
1893—60 years ago. 

The April 1893 Ice AND REFRIGERA- 
TION quotes these prices per 100 lbs. 
domestic delivered: Huntsville, Ala., 
50 cents; Little Rock, Ark., 50 to 60 
cents; San Francisco, 50 cents; Chi- 
cago, 40 cents; Indianapolis, 30 cents; 
St. Joseph, Mo., 40 cents; Omaha, 50 
cents; New York City, 40 cents; Ak- 
ron, Ohio, 40 cents; Nashville, Tenn. 
40 cents. As of today, 1953, many 
companies charge as low as 60 cents, 
and the average price for this same 
service is 78.4 cents per 100 pounds. 

The general average of all classes 
of ice advanced from $9.49 per ton 
last year to $10.61 this year, an in- 
crease of $1.12 per ton. In 1951 the 
grand average was $9.08 per ton, in- 
creasing 41 cents a ton in 1952. 


Platform Prices 


Price of ice at sales stations and 
platforms, per 100 lbs. continued the 
upward trend, going from an average 


of 63.4 cents in 1952 to 70 cents in 


1953, an increase of 6.6 cents and a 
90c 


80c 


Rates Per lOO lbs. 
a a P| 
$ $$ 8 83 


Oy 
2 


1939 1941 


1935 !937 


1943 


high of $1.00. In 1951 the average was 
62.4 cents. 

An increase (general average) was 
shown for all classes of ice. Domestic 
went from 73.8 to 78.4; an increase 
of 4.6 cents; Commercial block went 
from 53.4 to 59.7 an increase of 6.3 
cents. No comparative figures are 
available on the price of commercial 
crushed. Dealer sales went from $6.75 
to $7.12, an increase of 37 cents a 
ton; car icing from $7.32 to $8.01 an 
increase of 69 cents a ton; carloads 
from $5.27 to $5.44 an increase of 
17 cents a ton. 

Sectionally the trends were toward 
increases, with one lone exception. 
The Eastern states show $5.63 per 
ton for dealers as compared to $5.79 
last year, a drop of 16 cents per ton. 

All of these figures are based upon 
arithmetic and not weighted aver- 
ages since it obviously would not be 
possible to obtain actual tonnage fig- 
ures on such a large number of clas- 
sifications representing both large 
and small markets. 

Following the detailed tabulations 
by cities, the smaller tables 1-7 show 
summaries and break downs for the 
different sections and for the six 
main classifications of ice prices. 


Crushed and Sized Ice 


Sales of crushed and sized ice 
shows an increase in the number 








1945 1947 1949 195! 


Trend of average prices for domestic, commercial, and wholesale ice for 
last twenty years 1933-1953. 


NOTE: The average prices for commercial ice this year includes crushed ice, which 
makes the increase in that classification particularly noticeable. 
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of distributors involved, the volume 
sold, and the price. Of the 305 dis- 
tributors, 293 sell some form of pro- 
cessed ice compared to 281 of 320 
distributors in 1952 and 270 of 301 
distributors in 1951. Sales of crushed 
ice only are reported by 166 con- 
cerns for 1953 as compared to 146 
for 1952 and 124 concerns in 1951. 

The price range for commercial 
crushed ice is from a low of 35 cents 
to a high of $1.50, with an average 
of 77.4 cents per 100 pounds. Last 
year the range was from 25 cents 
to $2.00 with an average of 74.5 
cents per 100 pounds. Fifty seven 
distributors reported prices of $1.00 
or more per 100 pounds, compared 
to 35 last year; and 16 reported low 
prices of 50 cents or less compared 
to 28 last year. 

The trend toward quoting prices 
of crushed ice on basis of 100 pounds, 
rather than by the bushel, bag, etc., 
had a slight set back this year. Of 
the 293 plants selling crushed ice, 
17 quote prices per bushel and one, 
per ton. Last year of the 281 report- 
ing only 12 plants quoted prices per 
bushel. This year the price range 
was from a low of 30 cents to a 
high of $1.00, with an average of 55 
cents per bushel, compared to last 
year’s low of 40 cents, a high of 70 
cents and an average of 54.7 cents 
per bushel. 

For crushed ice to the domestic 
trade the price range is from a low 
of 40 cents to a high of $3.00 and 
an average of $1.02 per 100 pounds. 
Last year the range was from a low 
of 50 cents to a high of $2.50 with 
an average of 90.6 cents per 100 
pounds, 

In this classification the trend ap- 
pears to be toward more quotations, 
per bushel. Seventeen companies 
quote prices per bushel, from a low 
of 40 cents to a high of $1.25 and an 
average of 64.7 cents. Last year 15 
companies reported with a low of 
40 cents, a high of $1.00 and an av- 
erage of 58.3 cents per bushel. Other 
prices quoted were 25, 30, 35 and 
40 cents for a 25 Ib. bag, 30 cents 
for a 40 lb. bag, and 80 cents per 
bag. 


Prices for Crushed Ice 


There appears to be a continued 
tendency toward charging more for 
crushed than block ice, particularly 
for commercial use, as is shown in 
Table 6 where the average for com- 
mercial block ice is 59.7 cents per 
100 pounds and for commercial 
crushed ice 77.4 cents per 100 pounds, 
a difference of 17.7 cents. 

Last year the general average for 
light commercial was 62.6 cents for 
block ice while the average shown 
above for crushed ice was 74.5 cents, 
a difference of 11.9 cents per 100 
pounds. A growing practice appears 
to be to charge 10 cents more per 100 
pounds, although this is not a definite 
pattern, some charging the same and 
others considerably more than 10 
cents difference. 
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Volume of Crushed Ice 


The volume of crushed ice, from 
these reports, continues to reflect a 
healthy increase. For 1953, sales are 
estimated by 172 distributors at 420,- 
960 tons an average of 2448 tons 
each; for 1952, these same distri- 
butors reported sales of 396,335 tons, 
and for 1951, 346,042 tons. In 1952 
actual sales averaged almost the 
same per distributor as was esti- 
mated last year, 328,300 tons esti- 
mated by 142 distributors, while 
this year, 172 distributors reported 
sales of 396,335 tons. 


Ice Cube Sales 


Ice Cube sales volume, according 
to these reports, had a considerable 
set back from previous years. Prices 
were reported by 63 distributors, 
compared to 137 last year and 126 
the year before. For commercial use 
the range is from a low of 70 cents 
to a high of $4.00. (only one) and an 
average of $1.45 per 100 pounds. Last 
year it was from a low of 45 cents 
to a high of $2.50 and an average of 
$1.18 per 100 pounds. 

There continues a slight trend to- 
ward pricing cubes (commercial) on 
basis of 100 pounds, although many 
continue to sell them by the bushel 
and other measurements. This year 
36 companies made such quotations 
compared to 40 last year. The range 
this year is from a low of 60 cents 
to a high of $2.00 with an average of 
93.2 cents per bushel. Last year it 
was from 60 cents to $1.50, with an 
average of 87.9 cents per bushel. 

For the domestic trade the price 
range of 61 distributors was from 
a low of 80 cents to a high of $4.80 
and an average of $2.03 per 100 
pounds. Last year the range was from 
60 cents to $3.20 and an average of 
$1.67. Eight companies this. year re- 
ported a price of $3.00 or more per 
100 pounds, compared to only four 
last year. 

In the case of cubes, the general 
trend was toward selling by 100 
pounds (domestic), 32 quoting by 
the bushel as compared to 36 last 
year. The range per bushel is from 
a low of 70 cents to a high of $2.00 
and an average of $1.15. Last year 
it was from 70 cents to $1.50 and 
an average of $1.13. 

A considerable number of concerns 
also sell by other measurements and 
in these quotations there are wide 
divergencies. Some typical quota- 
tions are: 25 lb bag, 50 and 60 cents; 
12 lb bag, 30 and 35 cents; 40 lb bag, 
50 and 90 cents and $1.25; 50 lb bag, 
50 cents, $1.00, $1.40; 1000 cubes, 
$3.00; 1000 cubes $1.50. 


Fruit and Vegetable Icing 
Poultry and Meat on Ice 


There was a very slight increase 
over last year in the number of con- 
cerns selling crushed ice for fruit and 


vegetable icing in retail stores and 
to gardeners and shippers. Of the 305 


‘ distributors reporting, 230 reported 


such sales as compared to 226 of 
320 distributors last year. 

The price range in retail stores is 
from a low of 40 cents to a high of 
$1.60 and an average of 77.1 cents 
per 100 pounds. Last year it was 
from a low of 40 cents to a high of 
$1.50 and an average of 70.8 cents 
per 100 pounds. For gardeners and 
shippers the range is from a low of 
$4.00 to a high of $18.00 and an aver- 
age of $9.62 per ton. Last year the 
range was from $4.00 to $16.00 and 
an average of $9.45 a ton. 

For icing poultry in retail markets, 
167. distributors, approximately 55 
percent of those reporting, quote a 
low of 25 cents, a high of $1.50 and 
an average of 66.7 cents per 100 
pounds. Five concerns report prices 
per ton, averaging $6.50 a ton. Last 
year 143 plants, approximately 45 
percent of those reporting, expected 
to sell crushed ice for this purpose. 

For meat on ice, quoted for the 
first time this year, 107 distributors, 
approximately 35 percent of those 
reporting, quote a low of 40 cents, a 
high of $1.50 and an average of 77.3 
cents per 100 pounds. . 


Vending Stations 


From 127 distributors come reports 
on vending machines. In 1952 there 
were 364 in operation and during 
1953 they expect to have 450, an in- 
crease of 86. Big time operators are 
represented by companies operating 
in the following cities: Minneapolis, 
32; Warren, Ohio, 30; Corpus Christi, 
Tex., 20; Indianapolis, 15; St. Paul, 
13; Wichita, 12. 


Re-Icing Produce Trucks 


Sales of crushed ice for re-icing 
produce trucks are slightly more, as 
apparent from returns received. This 
year 210 concerns report a low of 
$4.00, a high of $15.00 and an aver- 
age of $8.88 a ton. Last year 186 dis- 
tributors reported a low of $5.00, a 
high of $16.00 and an average of 
$8.60 per ton. The price of $8.00 per 
ton again appears to be a popular 
price, 60 concerns quoting that price, 
compared to 60 last year. The higher 
prices, in many instances specify 
blower ice. When rates are stated 
separately for block and crushed ice, 
crushed ice is usually about $2.00 
per ton higher. 


Percentage of Ice Sold 


Reports on sales of ice for domes- 
tic, commercial and other uses show 
the following percentage for 1952 
(arithmetic, not weighted): domestic 
34.9 percent; commercial 59.7 per- 
cent; other uses 5.4 percent. Last 
years report, for 1951 showed: dom- 
estic 40.4 percent; commercial 48.8 
percent; other uses 10.8 percent. 
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Ice Prices for 1953 
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ALABAMA 
Gadsden. . 
Greenville 






Prichard. . 
Trussville... 










ARIZONA 
Clifton. 
Nogales... . 
Yuma.. 





ARKANSAS 
Helena. 
Harrisburg. 
Little Rock 
Lonoke 
Jonesboro. . 
Nettleton 
Texarkana. . 














CALIFORNIA 
Alturas. 
Blythe... 
Hollister 
Los Angeles... 
San Bernardino 







COLORADO 
Boulder... 
Colorado Springs 
Denver 
Durango. . 
Greeley. 

Lamar 
Pueblo 
Sterling. . 




















CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Manchester 
Norwalk 
Torrington 
Waterbury 





DELAWARE 









FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach. 
DeFuniak Springs 
Fort Myers 
Jacksonville 
Mulberry 
Orlando. . 

. Panama City 

Plant City. 

Tampa 

Winter Haven 
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Athens. 80 =. 80 
Atlanta. .70 ~=.70 
Brunswick . .70 .70 
Columbus. ..... 80 .80 
Gainesville 80 .80 
Griffin. . .70 .70 
LaGrange 80 80 
Newman........... 80 80 
Macon............ 80 36.80 
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Commercial Cash Sales at Sales Stations 
Delivered and Platform, per 100 Ibs. Wholesale Trade per 100 Ibs. and per ton 
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Ann Arbor .80 1.00 -70 12.00 1.20 80 .70 .70 .70 12.00 50 8.40 10.00 12.00 
Detroit. .90 1.00 .80 13.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 9.00 60 8.40 10.00 
Flint. . 90 .90 8 16.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00... cies 8.00 ree 
, Lansing............. 90 -90 .83 14.50 1.00 .80 .80 80 70 5.50 10.00. .... 15.00 
Ludington rere Cae eae 7.50 .70 80 .70 60 .45 6.00 6.00 10.00 .. 10.00 
Manistee........... : .80 .80 80 12.00 80 80 .70 .70 .70 60 8.00 10.00 - 10.00 
Muskegon Heights.... 1.00 1.00 1.00 14.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 11.00 : 14.00 
South Haven....... 90 .90 .90 16.00 90 1.00 .90 .90 .90 18.00 70 8.00 9.00 
« 
MINNESOTA 
Brainerd.... 60 80 50 8.00 60 80 60 60 58 10.00 50 8.00 
Minneapolis. . 80 80 70 12.00 1.20 80 .80 80 .... 6.40 5.00 
St. Paul. . 80 80 80 6.50 90 1.00 .80 80 80 6.33 
MISSISSIPPI 
Clarksdale... ... 5 70 70 .70 hee 80 60 .60 60 .35 7.20 P 
Columbus. ... gages .70 .70 .60 6.00 70 .60 60 .60 40 6.00 6.00 8.00 
Eupora.......... ee 60 60 .50 10.00 50 60 .60 .60 a roig 7.00 6.00 
Jackson................ 70 .70 .50 9.00 60 60 .60 60 50 10.00 35 6.67 7.00 7.00 
Vicksburg. BPE pe 70 .70 .55 8.00 60 .60 .60 60 60 10.00 8.00 8.00 
MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau....... 70 80 .70 13.00 70 80 .70 65 .60 8.40 5.67 ; 8.40 5.00 
Carthage..... 50 60 .50 10.00 .60 6e «646600—l(«O5Oti«i«BCi‘a7«Ot!, 5.50 5.50 5.50 7.00 5.50 
Columbia. ... 70 80 .65 11.00 .60 $0 .70 .60 60 10.00 .40 8.00 ca ar 
Independence. . : 80 80 .70 10.00 1.00 80 .80 80 .40 8.00 .40 8.00 8.00 
Jefferson City...... 1.00 1.00 ae ante 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 .... ise .60 11.00 ; coe 
p | SR eee .70 70 .70 12.00° 70 80 .70 .70.... ‘ : 7.00 8.00 7.00 7.00 aS 
Kansas City......... 55 70 .55 11.00 45 80 .70 .70 .50 10.00 55 7.00 6.25 7.00 4.75 
Marshall...... ies di cate .80 80 55 8.50 70 80 .70 .70 .50 7.00 70 7.00 6.00 7.00 
Poplar Bluffs...... re .70 72 .58 9.40 47 60 .50 7.00 47 6.00 8.00 9.00 Spe 
St. Louis. . -..ee. 1.00 1.00 .70 11.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 .70 10.00 8.50 6.00 
MONTANA 
Billings....... : 80 1.00 -70 10.00 1.00 1.00 .70 .70 .50 7.50 70 ‘ 5.50 7.50 5.00 
Butte................. 1.00 1.00 80 9.00 1.40 .80 .80 80 .80 9.00 5.25 12.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
Great Falls......... ze 80 1.00 .80 16.00 1.25 1.00 .70 60 .50 60 12.00 10.00 
Helena................ 90 1.00 75 14.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 .83 12.00 
Lewistown... ae .70 .70 1.00 .60 .60 60 .40 6.00 : : a gs 
Miles City...."..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 9.70 15.00 9.70 15.00 15.00 10.00 
NEBRASKA 
Falls City.... ‘is .70 70 60 60 .50 45 ne 50 7.00 a eed 
Lincoln... i ey .60 .60 60 7.00 60 .60 50 50 50 §=7.00 35 5.50 ‘ih 8.00 4.00 
Omaha. . 4 ; 70 .70 60 10.00 65 1.00 70 70 50 386.00 60 6.00 6.50 9.00 4.50 
NEVADA 
Boulder City......... 1.20 1.40 1.20 fy ce 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20. : 2 
Las Vegas......... 90 1.00 90 12.00 1.00 1.00 00 90 12.00 .90 11.00 P 9.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bristol............ 80 .90 .80 ‘ ; 80 .70 ee 80 6.00 ; 
Dover 60 60 60 10.00 1.00 80 60 60 .60 a asia ‘ 10.00 os 
Laconia... 60 .60 60 4.00 .70 60 .50 50 50 4.00 50 , . 4.00 4.00 
Nashua 60 60 45 7.50 50 .60 50 «50 50 868.00 40 4.00 10 00 
NEW JERSEY 
Bridgeton. ..... 60 80 60 7.00 60 60 .55 .55 6.00 50 5.60 5.50 5.50 550 5.50 
Glassboro 65 80 ai 1.00 1.00 80 .75 70 13.33 50 6.00 5.50 5.50 13.33 
Hackettstown. 60 70 60 8.00 70 60 60 50 .40 8.00 70 5.00 7.35 
NEW MEXICO 
Clovis. ... ian 70 80 65 11.00 95 80 70 = =3«.70 50 10.00 1.00 9.00 
Sante Fe a 1.00 1.00 80 10.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 10.00 1.20 10,00 10.00. 10.00 
Tucumcari 80 80 70 12.00 80 80 70 = 3=6.70 60 10.00 80 10.00 5.00 5.50 10.00 5.00 
a ‘ NEW YORK 
Auburn.............. . 1.00 1.00 80 14.00 1.00 1.00 .80 .80 .80 8.00 1.00 8.00 10.00 8.00 8.00 
Binghamton 80 .80 .70 8.00 éeud 60 50 50 40 600 .... 5.00 xis 8.00 
Ithaca. : 80 85 .60 8.00 -90 80 60 60 60 10.00 45 8.00 12.00 9.00 
Jamestown........ .70 70 70 8.00 1.00 60 50 50 .40 ae pack 7.00 8.00 oem 
" 4 Kingston. 60 60 50 8.00 60 60 50 .50 30 =65.00 30 4.00 8.00 8.00 
: Lackawanna ; 80 80 : re 60 1.00 1.00 1.00 os 7.00 
Poughkeepsie......... 60 75 40 8.00 70 -60 50 50 .32 50 4.55 bg 
Rochester... ... 80 80 60 12.00 1.00 72 .70 70 =—.65 6.33 12.00 8.00 
Syracuse....... 80 75 15 12.00 1.00 70 70 7.60 9.00 8.00 
NORTH CAROLINA 
4 Asheville............... 80 .80 80 14.00 90 .80 80 .70 60 10.00. .... 8.00 8.00 5.50 11.00 4.50 
Charlotte............ 70 .70 .70 11.00 .70 80 70 )«=©.60)—l 5O0—s«88..00 .40 8.00 7.00 8.00 
Goldsboro.............. .80 80 60 8.00 80 80 .80 .80 .60 45 9.00 10.00 8.00 
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Commercial Cash Sales at Sal 
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Domestic Commercial Cash Sales at Sales Stations 
Delivered Delivered and Platform, per 100 Ibs. Wholesale Trade per 100 Ibs. 


and per ton 





Block ice Block ice 
200 Ibs. per! 1500 ths. 
delivery to per week 

1500 Ibs. to truck 
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100 Ibs. per ton 
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Table 1 shows the average price of ice per 100 pounds 
and per ton in each state in the four divisions into which 
the country has been divided. 


TaBLE 1—AveRrAGE Price oF Ice Per 100 Las. AND PER 
Ton 1N STATES By Gnovrs—1953 
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Table 2 presents summaries of the prices that have been 
compiled in Table 1 for ice sold at retail, for the domestic, 
commercial block, and commercial crushed. 


TaBLe 2—Summary oF Ice Prices Per HunpRED 
Founss AND Per Ton —1953 














Domestic ial C 
Trade 


cial 
Section Crushed 
100 lbs. 


75.7¢ 
69. 1e 
87.4c 
77 .3¢ 
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Table 3 presents summaries of the prices compiled in 
Table 1 for wholesale ice, representing sales to dealers, 
car icing, and carloads. 

TABLE 3—AVERAGE Prick Per Ton ror DEALERS, 
Cc AR IcInG G, Cc ARLOADS 


Cc Cited 
Sales 
Per Ton 


$5.19 


Dealer Car 
Sa leing 
Section Per Ton Per Ton 
Eastern States... .. . 6: 87. 60 
Southern States..... a 7.81 
Midwestern States...... : : 8.26 
Western States... .. ; _ .39 


8.01 


Generar Average 
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Table 4 shows the average prices charged for the differ- 
ent classes of trade during the last seven years. These 
prices are illustrated in graphic form in the shart shown 
on the first page of this article. 


TABLE 4—AveEraAGE Prices CHARGED FOR Ice, VARIOUS 
CiLassEs OF TRADE, 1947-1953 








a 4 1949 1950 1951 1952 
68.5¢ 69.4c 3. 73. 8¢ 
51.3¢ 53 .4¢ 
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$6.41 ; a $6.75 

.76 6. 7.32 
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Domestic. . 
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Table 5 gives the average price for domestic trade in 
different sections of the country, also the grand average 
for the years 1943-1953 inclusive. 


TABLE 5—AVERAGE Prices ror Domestic TRADE IN DIFFERENT 
Sections—1943-1953 
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Table 6 shows the average price received for domestic 
ice, wholesale ice, and all ice sold. In this table, light and 
heavy commercial (block) are combined this year, which 
makes what seems a much higher price than last year. 
Actually there is only a small increase, from $53.4 to 59.7 
cents per 100 pounds. 


TABLE 6—AVERAGE Price oF [ce—1953 








Per Ton 


$15.68 
11.94 
15.48 


14,37 


$ 7.12 
8.01 
5. “ 


$6. 86 
$14.37 
6.86 


Per Cwt. 
Averace Price ror DeiivereD Ice--1953 
Domestic Trade 
Commercial Block 
Commercial Crushed........ -. 


GENERAL AVERAGE.. 70. 
AVERAGE Price ror WHoLesaLe Ice—1953 
Carload Ice 


ERAL AVERAGE 
— AveraGE Price ror ALL Ice SoLp— 1953 
Delivered Ice 


Wholesale 


Granp AveraceE Att Ice Soxp...... 





Table 7 shows the range in price for the different classes 
of trade in various sections. As usual these prices show 
considerable variation in all sections. 


TABLE 7—RANGE OF Prices OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
TRADE IN VV ARIOUS SECTIONS 











Low 

Eastern 
Domestic Trade. ... : 5. 8¢ 
Commercial Block 
Commercial Crushed . 
Dealers. . Ee 
Car leing. . 
Carload 


_ Midwestern 
Domestic Trade...... 86.2e 73.2 13. 
Commercial Block. . 74.0¢ 55. Oe 19. 
Commercial C veeesend: 97. 67.9¢  29.6¢ 
Dealers . $8. $5.92 $2. 
Car Ieing..... ; a ; 6.61 3.39 
Carload . 7.2. 5.00 2,25 


In the tables showing the reports from the various cities, 
Canadian prices are included, but they are not shown in 
the above analysis. Prices reported from these Canadian 
cities are somewhat higher than last year. 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


Ice Prices for 1953 are up 
over last year for all classes 
of ice and for all sections of 
the country. Although this 
follows the trend of the last 
few years, it is more pro- 
nounced this year. 


Following action of the 
Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Ice 
Industries, National Ice Ad- 


vertising will be drastically | 


curtailed this year. Public 
information and marketing 
work will be continued .. . 
The annual convention will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 17-20. 


At the annual convention 
of the Indiana Association 
of Ice Industries plans were 
inaugurated which it is 
hoped will develop into a 
cooperative newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign. 


Regional spring meetings 
were held in Mississippi and 
Arkansas by the Delta 
States Ice Association. Rural 
sales, meat on ice, and qual- 
ity of ice were some of the 
main subjects discussed. 


The annual convention of 
the Northwest Association 
of Ice Industries developed 
many valuable ideas and 
suggestions. 
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National Ice News 


HE current news bulletin of the 

National Association of Ice In- 
dustries officially announces the an- 
nual convention for 1953 which will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. November 17-20. Plans 
are in the making now for the pro- 
gram which it is promised will be the 
best ever, better even than previous 
years, full of ideas that members can 
take home and use. 

Commenting on national affairs, the 
point is made that the administration 
has taken the American people at 
their word .. . that they really 
wanted a change. It’s making changes 

. lots of changes. It’s making 
changes, the kind we haven't seen in 
a generation . . . changes which de- 
creases the scope and power of the 
federal government. The control 
agencies are being slashed. Others 
are in for a trimming, too. 

All of this is being accepted as 
good, and we think it is. It’s good 
for the country . . . it’s good for the 
Ice Industry . . . and it’s good for 
this Association. Here’s tangible evi- 
dence of what it means. In the Na- 
tional Association office, an equiva- 
lent of one man’s full time was spent 
working with the control agencies 
last year! 


Timmons Leaves 


With considerable regret it is an- 
nounced that Francis X. Timmons, 
advertising and publicity director for 
the Association since 1949 has left 
to accept a position as promotion 
manager of the Wall Street Journal, 
effective April 1. Mr. Timmons was 
very successful in getting a record 
amount of ice publicity in the coun- 
try’s leading publications, and he 
leaves with the ice industry’s very 
best wishes. 


National Advertising Curtailed 


At its last meeting, the Executive 
Committee decided that it would be 
unwise to have a campaign for ad- 
vertising funds this year. Why? An 
ear-to-the-ground survey reflected a 
lack of membership interest in na- 
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tional advertising at the present time. 
Too many were willing to enjoy the 
benefits without supporting the ac- 
tivity. The committee went further. 
It elected to reduce this year’s adver- 
tising campaign to six months. 

This change, plus labor savings 
through governmental reorganiza- 
tions, made some personnel changes 
possible. Some reassignments are be- 
ing made. These will permit fuller 
use of the talents of the staff... 
some reduction in staff... and a 
substantial financial saving. 

The marketing work is being com- 
bined with research. The Research 
and Marketing Department will con- 
tinue to seek new markets for Ice and 
better methods of making and using 
it. In addition, it will cooperate with 
Iceman in developing and carrying 
out sales programs. Mr. Austin will 
serve as its Director. 

Public Information is being as- 
signed to the General Counsel, Mr. 
Jobe. In handling the Association’s 
legal and legislative program, he has 
always been active in public contact 
work. An increasing proportion of 
this time will be devoted to this phase 
of the over-all program. 

Both men (Austin and Jobe) are 


exceedingly well qualified to take on 


these additional assignments. Mr. 
Austin has graduate training and 
years of experience in marketing 
work. Public Information is closely 
related to the functions already be- 
ing performed by Mr. Jobe. 


Sanitary Ice 


We have made it a point to check 
on sanitation programs this year. This 
we’ve learned. The companies that 
do the best job make sanitation some- 
body’s business! The assignment may 
be made to a committee or to an in- 
dividual, but it’s got to be nailed 
down. Otherwise, the job does not get 
the attention it deserves. 

Next, the program must be sound 
and realistic. 

Finally, there must be orderly and 
conscientious follow-up. Without it, 
the job won’t get done... . not very 
well.. 
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The Ice Industry 


American Service Report 


MERICAN Service Co., Atlanta, 

which operates 45 ice plants in 
11 southern states, has retired about 
half its preferred stock since reorgan- 
ization in 1934 and is considering a 
recapitalization plan that would pro- 
vide for the exchange of the pre- 
ferred and Class A shares for a debt 
security. This change would elimin- 
ate requirements that drastically limit 
the company’s source of funds for 
expansion. 

The company has sold certain prop- 
erties and has used more than $1.5 
million over the past decade in retir- 
ing preferred stock. There currently 
are 40,429 shares of preferred, 14,007 
shares of Class A and 91,555 shares 
of common outstanding. The com- 
pany would prefer to use some of the 
cash from the sale of ice plants to 
expand into other, more profitable, 
lines. 

No earnings were reported on the 
common stock last year or in 1951. 
Net income of $1.85 a share on the 
Class A stock compared with $1.73 a 
share in 1951, and $3.64 a share on 
the preferred compared with $3.50 a 
share the previous year. During 1952 
constant decreases in ice profits, re- 
sulting from increased use of mechan- 
ical refrigeration, prompted the man- 
agement to diversify its operations. 
As a result, other product sales such 
as frozen foods, general merchandise 
and appiiances, now account for 60 
percent of volume and 91 percent of 
operating profits. In 1952, total vol- 
ume was $5,661,000, or $493,800 more 
than in 1951. During the year, sales, 
exclusive of ice, rose $804,000. 


Iced Tea Truck Posters 
Available to Ice Distributors 


OR the fourth consecutive sum- 

mer season the Tea Council offers 
ice companies full-color truck pos- 
ters, according to a bulletin issued 
by the National Association of Ice 
Industries. The size is 204% x 30% 
inches, which fits most ice delivery 
truck poster frames. All ice com- 
panies are urged to tie-in with this 
national consumer advertising cam- 
paign, combining TV, radio, maga- 
zine and billboard promotion. In 
addition to truck sides, other spots 
may be available for showing these 
posters, such as vending stations, 
platforms, established display bill- 
boards, etc. A good supply is ready 
now for immediate shipment. 
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American Ice Report 


INCE retirement of 4,980 shares 

of the $6.00 preferred stock on 
tenders last December, the American 
Ice Co. has purchased an additional 
“couple of hundred” shares, Peter A. 
Buehrman, president told stockhold- 
ers at the annual meeting. 

Sales of $14,900,000 last year were 
off about 2.3 per cent from 1951, but 
the reduction was attributed pri- 
marily to lower coal volume. Net 
profit of $328,868 was equal to 53 
cents a share on the common stock, 
against $234,629, or 31 cents a share, 
in 1951. 

The company usually has a net loss 
in the first quarter, but for the first 
two months this year, Mr. Buehr- 
man said, the loss was about $27,000 
less than in the similar period last 
year. 

The company, Mr. Buehrman told 
the meeting, has no intention of 
gradually getting out of the ice busi- 
ness, which he considered profitable. 
It purchased two operating plants last 
year. Concerning real estate sales, 
Mr. Buehrman declared the company 
does not intend to carry any prop- 


erty that is not productive and not 
useful in its business. 

As to diversification, he referred to 
the possibility of increasing the mar- 
keting of oil. 


Meat Packers Get Folders 
Telling Meat on Ice Story 


ECENTLY the National Associa- 

tion of Ice Industries sent a 
Meat on Ice mailer to more than 1500 
intrastate meat packers, large and 
small, throughout the United States. 
(The inter-state companies—Swift, 
Armour, etc. had previously been 
contacted). A letter accompanying 
the descriptive folder explained that 
combination display is an important 
new meat handling development, one 
all packers should know about. This 
mailing adds impact to the Meat on 
Ice advertising and publicity in trade 
papers and helps blanket the indus- 
try with the story. 

It offers an excellent medium for 
ice dealers to use in calls on packers 
near them whose business is intra- 
state. Meat on Ice can be sold to 
these packers and they can pave the 
path to retailer-prospects. 


Ice Delivery Staff Ready for Ice Season 


de 


‘ ae 


Delivery and office staff of Southwest Ice Corporation, Waco, Texas. Coy 
Argo, plant manager, in inset at upper left. 


LL ready for the 1953 ice season 

is this sales and delivery staff 

of the Southwest Ice Corporation, 

Waco, Texas. Good housekeeping is 

a tradition at this plant and every 

rnember of the crew takes pride in its 

clean and neat appearance. There is 

also a healthy safety program in ac- 
tion all the year. 

Those in the above picture, with 
their years of service are Coy Argo, 
manager, 15; Joe Kilstrom, chief en- 
gineer, 23; Mrs. Millie Huffman, cash- 
ier, 5; James Patillo, ice delivery 14; 


Johnny Pursche, ice delivery, 14; Rex 
Herring, ice delivery, 4; N. F. Yoa- 
kum, ice delivery, 5; Jack Reid, ice 
delivery, 5; Billy Watkins, ice deliv- 
ery, 4; Fred Quintanille, ice manu- 
facturing, 7; Ralph Aga, ice manu- 
facturing, 11; Marcus Nunez, ice 
manufacturing, 10; M. B. Hightower, 
ice delivery 2; Percy Hutchinson, ice 
delivery, 1; J. C. Whiteside, ice de- 
livery, 1; Ennis Boyett, ice delivery, 
1; W. F. Leonard Jr, safety and in- 
surance, 25; Jeff King, ice delivery, 1. 
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Reports from Unit 





Indiana Association Starts Plans for 
Cooperative Advertising-Forum Talks 


HE 58th annual convention of the 

Indiana Association of Ice Indus- 
tries was held April 15 and 16 at the 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis. One of 
its accomplishments was the inaugu- 
ration of plans for a simplified coop- 
erative advertising program to con- 
sist of small newspaper advertise- 
ments to be used by ice companies in 
their own communities. These adver- 
tisements will be furnished in mat 
form, with the company name to be 
inserted. 

The program was made up almost 
entirely of forums, answering ques- 
tions and a high degree of audience 
participation. There were three of 
these, on merchandising, manage- 
ment, and employees, led by H. R. 
Dailey, Newcastle; Charles Scheidler, 
Greensburg; and Leland Lusk, Shel- 
byville. 

Two group luncheons were held, 
Wednesday and Thursday, and Wed- 
nesday evening the annual get-to- 
gether party with dinner and danc- 
ing was held. 


Merchandising 


The convention was opened by F. J. 
Henneberger, president of Princeton. 
He outlined the program and explain- 
ed that their purpose was to get full 
audience participation in the forum 
discussions of three most important 
subjects in the ice industry. 

Leading the discussion of the forum 
on merchandising, was Mr. Dailey, 
assisted by B. H. Landing, Michigan 
City and Eric Osterle of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Regarding Meat-on-ice, a valuable 
sales approach is that it provides bet- 
ter service, and better food at less 
cost, to the housewife. The basic prob- 
lem in all cases however is to find 
out what the meat store operator and 
their customers want and then figure 
out means of supplying those wants. 

Eric Osterle of Purdue, who has 
directed much research for the ice 
industry said that better information 
about ice usage is needed, and how 
that information can be turned into 
more sales. One problem of sales of 
ice for meat on ice and vegetable ic- 
ing is on labor, getting the help to 
arrange the displays properly. A good 
sales talk is to put it strictly on a 
money basis and show how and to 
what extent ice saves money on 
shrinkage and spoilage. 


Meat stores expect a quick turnover 
and seldom keep meat in their cases 
more than two days. They tend to 
think that ice will not do them much 
good. However, meat starts to shrink 
and dry out immediately, which can 
be shown by weighing at intervals of 
three or four hours. Monthly com- 
pilations of such loss figures can be 
quite convincing. 

Selling ice is a continuous job and 
the distributor must keep in touch 
with his customers. But a big help 
in selling and keeping sold the use of 
ice for meat is trade paper publicity 
and advertising, also the bulletins is- 


. sued by the National Association of 


Ice Industries. Another point for the 
ice man to remember is that there are 
differences between meat cases, some 
causing more loss of moisture, and 
being kept at different temperatures. 

Mr. Osterle said they were ready 
now to start the research work on 
channel icing and that it had been 
broadened to cover customer reaction 
and other points. Primarily this study 
will seek answers to the number of 
panels needed for different length 
counters with corresponding data on 
temperatures and humidities, and the 
amount of ice needed. Performance of 
channel icing will be compared to bed 
icing and best methods of using pan- 
els will be determined, also the costs 
involved in each method. 

Some distributors, it was brought 
out, are not ready to accept this new 
method. They say they have sold their 
dealers on bed icing and as long as 
they are satisfied they do not want to 
disturb them with a newer method. 

Surveys of the market for both ice 
and fuel have been made with good 
results, the object being to collect 
information on the market and to use 
the names as a prospect list. It was 
found in some cases that many me- 
chanical owners also use ice. In mak- 
ing such a survey by personal calls 
it is better to use one or two well 
trained interviewers, than more who 
may not be so well trained. 

Discussing sales contests, it was 
pointed out that the first thing to do 
is to resell the employees on ice. And 
to do this the boss must shake off the 
doldrums and set himself up as an 
example of interest and enthusiasm. 
A tri-company sales contest is now 
being conducted by ice companies in 
Newcastle, Shelbyville and Greens- 
burg, in which employees are credited 
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Ice Associations 


with points for sales and awarded 
monthly prizes and grand prizes at 
the end of the contest. 

On the question of having outdoor 
salesmen, it was stated that this is 
necessary to do an adequate job of 
selling and maintaining the business. 
The owner or manager cannot handle 
it alone because it should be a full 
time job. 

The question of local advertising 
was introduced with a suggested co- 
operative newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in which mats would be made 
available for distributors to use in 
their sections. This brought consider- 
able discussion, the idea being gen- 
erally favorable. Although no formal 
action was taken, it was the opinion 
of the group that the members would 
accept and use the advertising. 

In connection with selling ice using 
appliances, one of the associate mem- 
bers pointed out that soft drink dis- 
tributors for big picnics and the like, 
are now selling a package deal con- 


- sisting of bottled drinks in a beverage 


chest fully iced. He suggested that 
this offers new business for ice men 
who would contact their bottlers. 
The sale of punch bowls, according 
to Mrs. Harriet Gray of Polar Ice & 
Fuel, Indianapolis, is continuing sat- 
isfactorily. She keeps in contact with 
club women, the hotels, caterers and 
other potential buyers. Engagement 
and wedding announcements are fol- 
lowed up with letters explaining the 
punch bowl service. At a recent In- 
dianapolis hobby show an ice carver 
attracted much favorable attention. 


Management 


A forum on management was held 
at the Thursday forenoon session, di- 
rected by Charles Scheidler, Greens- 
burg, assisted by Henry L. Dithmer, 
Indianapolis, and W. E. Glover, Vin- 
cennes. This forum also was based 
on questions propounded previously, 
with full discussion from the floor. 

On the question of what type con- 
tract is used by the supplier when a 
plant discontinues manufacture of ice, 
Mr. Dithmer told how his company 
operates in a number of cities. Usu- 
ally they decide on the type of con- 
tract desired with escalator clauses on 
wages and power. It takes faith and 
confidence on the part of both he said 
to carry on a satisfactory arrangement 
but his experience had been very 
satisfactory. With increased volume 
he said the procedure can reduce costs 
and his company, now, with the added 
tonnage, is producing ice cheaper 
than they were able to in the 20's. 
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The Ice Industry 


With regard to serving rural mar- 
kets, Mr. Dailey, Newcastle reported 
that they had four rural delivery 
trucks which had become unprofit- 
able and arrangements with three 
dealers were made to take them over 
and operate them on their own and 
this had worked out satisfactorily. On 
the other hand, Mr. Glover, Vincen- 
nes, reported that in one of the In- 
diana cities a dealer quit and the com- 
pany took over his route and this 
proved profitable. Another reported 
that a dealer served a number of 
service stations along his route and 
this had been quite successful. 

In a discussion of company as op- 
posed to dealer operated routes there 
was a considerable difference of opin- 
ion. Booth arrangements are being 
operated with entire satisfaction. It 
was pointed out, however, that a 
company cannot make much head- 
way toward controlling the personal 
appearance of the dealers. 

The subject of platform sales vs. 
vendors also brought out a variety 
of opinions. One dealer maintains that 
platform sales by an attendant has a 
value of personal contact and cus- 
tomer satisfaction in that they can 
buy whatever kind and quantity of 
ice they want, whereas with a vendor 
on the platform, the personal contact 
is lost and a customer has to take 
whatever the vendor has to offer. 
Others operate a combination having 
a vendor and also attendants to wait 
on customers. Still others operate only 
a vendor on the platform and out- 
side of working hours have no per- 
sonal platform service. 


Final Session 


The final session starting immedi- 
ately after luncheon Thursday, spe- 
cially honored ten past presidents of 
the association. Opening ihis session, 
William T. Jobe of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries presented a 
very interesting paper on “Your Na- 
tional Association.” 


Your National Association 


Mr. Jobe pointed out that the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries is 
now 35 years old and he felt that it 
had rendered accomplishments to pay 
its own way, otherwise it would not 
have existed all these years. 

He then gave a brief resume of its 
accomplishments, under ice research, 
including meat-on-ice which created 
much meat business, the new ideas it 
had developed on vegetable icing, ic- 


ing sweet corn and channel and the 
\ 
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study of ion exchange. There have 
been many more accomplishments he 
said, but of more recent interest is a 
machine now being developed for the 
production of ice cubes and sized ice 
which looks very promising. Another 
machine soon to be on the market 
will make tube ice which can be 
sawed into small pieces or used as 
crushed ice. 

As to legal accomplishments he 
said, the National Association keeps 
in constant touch with legislative acts 
as they affect the industry. Possibly 
of most importance was the decon- 
trol of ice prices which had been 
effected in June of last year, very 
largely as a result of association ac- 
tion. In this connection Mr. Jobe sug- 
gested that ice companies re-examine 
their price structure based upon in- 
creased costs, keeping in mind that 
any changes that are made must be 
done on a reasonable basis. The Orri- 
son patent on sized ice is still alive 
and some anti-trust actions may be 
expected within the coming months. 

A publicity and advertising pro- 
gram of the association, he explained, 
has been revised. The advertising 
program as such has been deleted but 
this work will be carried on through 
a new public relations set-up. In 
this connection adverse publicity 
which occurs at fairly frequent in- 
tervals will be taken care of as pre- 
viously. 


Employee Forum 


Another interesting forum was held 
Thursday afternoon, this time parti- 
cipated in by engineers and routemen 
on the subjects pertaining to em- 
ployee relations. This was directed 
by Leland Lusk, Shelbyville, assisted 
by Art Thompson, Indianapolis and 
J. F. Harwicke, South Bend. There 
was also a panel of ten routemen and 
engineers to whom questions were 
directed. 

Opening this forum, Mr. Lusk, 
pointed out that an ice distributor 
cannot get far without good manage- 
ment and good service to customers 
and to provide both of these em- 
ployee’s cooperation is a primary 
necessity. 

On the question of rendering serv- 
ice to a customer one of the route- 
men expressed the opinion that the 
customer should be taken care of to 
the best of their ability, recognizing 
that there is a limit to the time that 
can be used. It will pay, however, he 
thought to provide service that will 
satisfy the customer. 

Improvement of sanitation in the 
plant, according to one of the engi- 
neers, rests primarily upon the em- 
pioyees. Each man should be responsi- 


ble for his own part of the process, 
keeping that part of the plant neat 
and clean all the time. It is especially 
important, it was pointed out, to 
clean off the ice before it goes into 
the crusher. This is accomplished 
by shaving the bottom of the ice cake, 
washing and providing a runway that 
will lift it off the floor. A vacuum 
cleaner also is valuable for keeping 
dust and other dirt cleared. 


Truck Maintenance 


On the question of maintenance of 
trucks, a routeman said that each 
day the truck should be washed and 
when loading careful attention must 
be paid to the cleanliness of the ice. 
Gas and oil should be checked each 
evening and in case of mechanical 
failure or trouble it should be re- 
ported promptly to the office. It is 
general practice to have each truck 
checked by a mechanic at the end of 
a month, or after 1,000 miles. 

On the subject of uniforms it was 
the opinion of the routemen that to 
be well dressed is important but that 
uniforms, while generally accepted, 
are not really necessary. It was point- 
ed out that some drivers are hard to 
fit and white uniforms especially, soil 
easily and have a limited life. 

From the audience an ice manufac- 
turer made the point that the funda- 
mental ice story is simple, easily un- 
derstood and easily remembered and 
every routeman should know it. The 
fundamentals, he explained, are that 
it is the perfect refrigerant because it 
has a constant temperature of 32 F 
and when melting the water film 
washes out odors and also adds hu- 
midity to the air. These three points, 
he said, constant temperature, hu- 
midity, and purification of the air, 
forms the basic facts of the ice story. 


It’s Up To You 


Concluding the final session, Rich- 
ard Fischer, Steubenville Ice Prod- 
ucts, Steubenville, Ohio, offered high 
praise regarding the practical value 
of the convention. Those who had sat 
through the 2-day sessions, he said, 
could not help but get practical ideas 
that they could take home and use. 
You cannot make a mistake if you fol- 
low the ideas expressed here he said. 
The successful ice man of today must 
first know the ice story and its possi- 
bilities of accomplishments, and hav- 
ing learned this way they cannot help 
but be euthusiastic regarding ice as 
a refrigerant. He advised the ice men 
present that if they would only re- 
member and use what they heard 
at this convention they could go back 
home and do a much better job of 
selling and servicing the ice indus- 
try in their own communities. 
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Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected 
to serve during the coming year. 
President, H. L. Dithmer, Indianapo- 

lis, Ind. 

Vice-president, J. D. Atkinson, 

Bickell. 

Vice-president, David L. Barnes, 

Gary. . 

Treasurer, Charles Scheidler, 

Greensburg. 

Secretary, Robert F. Walton, 

Indianapolis. 


Directors to serve for three years: 

H. R. Dailey, Newcastle, R. F. Ram- 

sey, Lafayette, J. F. Hardwicke, 

South Bend, J. L. Fadley, Hartford 

City. 

Mr. Dithmer in accepting the presi- 
dency said that they would all have 
to use the ideas they already know, 
combined with those expressed at 
this convention to develop a practical 
program which he hoped and believed 
would prove to be of high value to 
all ice producers in the State of In- 
diana. 


Delta States Regional Spring Meetings 
in Mississippi and Arkansas 


R. N. MILLING, SECRETARY 


UBLICITY has already been 

given to our Louisiana Spring 
Meetings and certainly a factual re- 
port on those held in Mississippi and 
Arkansas will not too much change 
the overall picture. However, the 
constant repetition of certain trends 
in our industry is worthy of note. 

Meetings were held at Jackson and 
Grenada, Miss., also Camden, Little 
Rock, Jonesboro and Forrest City, 
Ark. As is generally true, the at- 
tendance was not as great as antici- 
pated, but member participation was 
100 percent at every session. 

These meetings were composed of 
local groups with individual prob- 
lems; no two gatherings were similar 
and each program was rapidly devel- 
oped to deal with the local situations. 
Since everyone present took part in 
the discussions, and over twice as 
as many men attended as appeared at 
our 1952 convention, we consider 
these spring regional meetings of’in- 

‘ estimable value to both our members 
and our industry. 

The trends of today’s ice business 
outlined in our previous writeup in 
this publication were again empha- 
sized. 


Population Shift 


The last census indicated a loss of 
population in our Delta States area. 
However, most of our towns and 
cities show an increase in population. 
A careful check reveals that our 
rural folks are fast moving into town 
and a vast number of tenant houses 
are unoccupied. Mechanized farming 
has eliminated the necessity of main- 
taining a large number of year-round 
laborers. In peak season trucks and 
buses transport the required labor, 
therefore, ’tis doubtful if these ten- 
ant houses will again be occupied. 

This shift in population has had 
a tremendous effect on our rural ice 
tonnage. Following are suggestions 


advanced at our meetings, which 
might be worthwhile taking into 
consideration while working out 
rural route problems. 

1. Prior to abandoning a rural 
route that is proving unprofitable, 
make a house-to-house canvas, being 
such to contact all mechanical own- 
ers, not only those who used to be 
your customers. This day and time 
country homes, generally, use consid- 
erable ice and it could be stored in 
their home freezers. With real sales- 
manship, many new accounts could 
be secured to purchase ice two or 
three times weekly. 

2. Hot houses, small refrigerated 
or vending stations placed at country 
stores or filling stations will move 
considerable tonnage. 

3. Milk trucks returning empty 
milk cans often can build up good 
routes, with a minimum of expense 
and effort. 


Uniform Ice Prices 


In regard to ice prices, a uniform 
price schedule is sadly lacking. This 
circumstance is in greater evidence 
with crushed and sized ice. A sur- 
prising number of plants in our ter- 
ritory make no differential between 
block and crushed ice, when the 
customer brings a container for the 
crushed ice. 

The quality of crushed ice at 
some plants is very poor. The crush- 
ers often have dull or broken teeth 
and this results in an _ excessive 
amount of snow and pieces of ice 
that are too large. 

In the past few weeks there has 
been a consistent sales campaign to 
market point of use ice makers. How- 
ever, many who purchase and keep 
a record of the operating cost of 
these machines will not be too happy 
just for that reason alone. But the 
fact still remains that after purchas- 
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ing, the average business man hates 
to admit his mistake; thus some of 
our ice tonnage is lost. A_ closer 
check should be maintained on all 
commercial accounts so that counter 
measures can be taken before the 
customer makes his purchase. 


Meat on Ice 


The meat-on-ice program was in- 
troduced at each of our regional 
spring meetings. The slide film and 
records were well received and in- 
voked considerable favorable discus- 
sion. It was agreed that this program 
has unusual merit in that it utilizes 
present mechanical equipment and 
at the same time does the job that 
has baffled expert designers of me- 
chanical cases of perishable meats. 

If properly handled, the meat-on- 
ice program would give the ice man 
greatly needed year-around tonnage 
besides getting ice into more stores 
for the public’s observation. 

In those markets that are al- 
ready utilizing ice for chickens and 
fish, it is but a step further to sell 
this modern meat-on-ice setup. This 
in turn paves the way for vegetable 
icing in those stores that do not yet 
enjoy this method of preserving their 
produce. 

A series of meat-on-ice programs 
has been scheduled thruout the Delta 
States territory . ... where there is 
fire there is bound to be smoke. 
Some additional tonnage is bound 
to be realized. 

Last month I was invited to put 
the meat-on-ice program on at the 
Officers Club, Air Base, Columbus, 
Mississippi. Of the 42 in attendance 
from Columbus, West Point and Ab- 
erdeen, many market owners ex- 
pressed a desire to give meat-on-ice 
an immediate trial. 

It is a mistake for any ice man 
to attempt to sell this program to 
his prospects without a _ thorough 
knowledge of the mechanics involved 
in installing it in various models of 
meat cases. This has been tried and 
usually the temperature of the case 
had not been adjusted to permit ade- 
quate ice meltage, thus program was 
defeated from the outset. Naturally 
it will be most difficult to ever sell 
these stores. 

The trends in our ice industry 
clearly demonstrate that the ice man- 
ufacturer is becoming a _ top-notch 
business man. Unprofitable routes 
are being eliminated, automatic con- 
trols are being installed, ice prices 
are being adjusted and considerable 
effort is being expended to do a real 
merchandising job this year. 
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The Ice Industry 


‘Northwest Association 
of Ice Industries 


L. F. Marsn, Secretary 


HE -annual convention of the 

Northwest Association of Ice In- 
dustries was held at the Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B. C. February 25-27. 
Attendance was good and interest 
was high. 

Ideas and suggestions that cannot 
be actually measured in dollar and 
cents but which have their own prac- 
tical value came out in the talks on 
various subjects that were given at 
the convention. There were many ex- 
cellent papers and the whole range 
of this ice business was covered. 


Duane F,, Dryden, Tacoma, Wash. 


President Northwest Association 
of Ice Industries 


One thing that was specially men- 
tioned is the increasing evidence that 
the work done by research in the de- 
velopment of new markets and uses 
of ice by the National Association of 
Ice Industries really pays off for ev- 
ery one in the ice business. Those of 
us who started selling sized ice 
years ago when it was first brought 
to che attention of the industry are 
doing a nice bufiness. 

Other ideas, notably “Meat on Ice” 
that have been developed by the Na- 
tional Research Department are pro- 
ducing profits for this Northwest sec- 
tion of the country in a very sub- 
stantial manner. In recognition of 
this special research work done by 
the National Association, the North- 
west Association is promoting a spe- 
cial voluntary assessment among its 
members who are selling sized ice 
the receipts of which will be turned 
over to the Association for continua- 
tion of research. 

The convention city for 1954 was 
decided upon as Yakima, Wash, It 
will be held at the Chinook Hotel, 
March 24, 25, 26, 1954. 
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Officers 


Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 

President, Duane Dryden, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Vice-president, S. W. Garvin, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Secretary-treasurer, W. L. Burns, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Executive Secretary, L. F. Marsh, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Directors: W. L. Baker, Seattle, 
Wash.; Ray Burgess, Seattle, Wash.; 
Wm. Morrow, Vancouver, B. C.; A. 
«. Soli, Everett, Wash.; John Steph- 
ens, Walla Walla, Wash.; Wm. Wil- 
son, Victoria, B. C. 

One of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation that seems to be overlooked 
by some of the members is the com- 
bined order for paper bags for sized 
ice. Those who take advantage of 
this make a saving that is worth 
while. 

Another activity that should be 
mentioned was the participation by 
the Northwest Association in the Pa- 
cific Restaurant Convention and Ex- 
position, Seattle, Washington, April 
21, 22, 23. The Association had a booth 
at this convention with exhibits of 
Ice Carvings, sized ice, etc. and dem- 
onstrated to the restaurant people 
that ice man’s ice is really better. 


Canadian Ice Advertising 


TARTING late April and running 

through to July, the Canadian 
Ice Foundation will direct the most 
outstanding and hard-hitting drive 
for ice and ice refrigerator sales in a 
selected market program that will 
reach more ice prospects than ever 
before. 

From studies made during the past 
three months of the various types of 
ice markets now being served by the 
ice industry, it is planned to direct 
efforts to the three important types 
of business: The mass market for 
block ice and refrigerators; the aver- 
age and better income groups for 
processed ice; and their retail food 
trade. 

To reach the first group the Star 
Weekly (rotogravure) and the Week- 
End Picture Magazine (rotogravure) 
will be used with regular insertions. 
These two media have a combined 
circulation of more than 2,000,000 


copies per issue and blanket the ur-. 


ban home market from coast to coast. 

To promote processed ice, ice cubes 
and crushed ice, The Chatelaine 
Magazine and Canadian Home Jour- 
nal will be used, as well as New Lib- 
erty Magazine. These media have a 
combined circulation of over 1,200,- 
000 copies per issue. 


To reach the food store field The 
Canadian Grocer with a circulation 
throughout Canada of over 7,000 cop- 
ies will be used in June, July and 
August—promoting Meat-on-Ice, 
Vegetable Iced Displays, as well as 
poultry and fish icing. The July is- 
sue of Canadian Grocer will be used 
to tie into “Salad Week” by selling 
Iced Vegetable Display merchandis- 
ing to produce and grocery stores. 


Ice Plants Need 
A Safety Program 


HE Ice Industry’s appalling safe- 

ty record is publicized again in 
a news release from the National 
Safety Council, and reprinted in a 
recent Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries. It is a very 
serious matter and every ice plant 
operator should get to work now to 
lessen hazards for his employees. 
How to start a safety program in a 
small plant? The National Safety 
Council offers an eight-point proce- 
dure, as follows: 

1. The plant owner himself must 
give active support to the safety pro- 
gram. He can do this by personally 
praising a worker for a good safety 
record, just as he would for high 
quality output. 

2. One man should be given the 
responsibility for plant safety. He 
can start by studying the injury rec- 
ord ... determining what jobs are 
special problems. 

3. Next, he should check the plant 
itself for physical hazards. Frequent 
inspections should take place there- 
after, but not at regular times. 

4. Set up a records-control system 
to include accident reports, an acci- 
dent-analysis chart, total and lost- 
time data. : : 

5. Safety man as well as super- 
visors should investigate all acci- 
dents immediately. Check near- 
misses, too; they tell as much as the 
real thing. 

6. Hold regular meetings of super- 
visors to discuss safety and related 
production problems. Remember, the 
worker will be most impressed by 
the safety “propaganda” if it comes 
to him from his immediate boss. 

7. Following up, the foreman can 
best instruct his workers through 
small, informal, on-the-job discus- 
sions. He should talk about safety on 
each man’s particular job. 

8. Interest in the program must be 
stimulated continually through stunts, 
contests, films, booklets and posters— 
with humor a prime ingredient. Ex- 
cellent material of this type can be 
obtained from the National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
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The qualities that make 
a successful engineer are 
listed in a convention paper 
delivered by Professor H. G. 
Venemann, a 30-year mem- 
ber of NAPRE. Personal 
and educational qualifica- 
tions have a deciding influ- 
ence upon an individual’s 
technical skill, he says. 

Opportunities for trained 
engineers are more numer- 
ous than ever before, accord- 
ing to John H. Herzog, chief 
engineer for the San Fran- 
cisco Brewing Corp. Diver- 
sified experiences, and a 
genuine liking for the job at 
hand, are two important re- 
quirements, particularly for 
the young engineer. 






Practical Refrigerating Engineer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


The Stuff That Makes 
An Operating Engineer 


T DOES not take much stuff to 

make a poor engineer of any 
kind, so this topic will be discussed 
from the standpoint of qualities which 
make up a successful engineer—one 
who is recognized as tops. The very 
fact that he is known as an engineer 
implies that he is versed in the de- 
sign, construction and use of en- 
gines or machines. He is also a skill- 
ful manager, with the ability to ar- 
range or carry through by skillful or 
artful contrivance. 

Personal qualities which aid in his 
success include ambition, initiative, 
willingness to work hard, a desire 
for knowledge, honesty and loyalty. 
Personal faults which lead to an en- 
gineer’s downfall include failure to 
cooperate, unreliability, absenteeism, 
laziness, troublemaking, drinking, 
violation of rules, carelessness, dis- 
agreeableness, misconduct, dishon- 
esty, loafing, dissatisfaction and habi- 
tual lateness. 


Technical Knowledge 


No individual can succeed in any 
business unless he has a fairly high 
degree of technical knowledge. On 
the other hand, no matter how much 
technical knowledge an_ individual 
may have, he will not be a success if 
he possesses such destructive person- 
ality traits as just mentioned. It is 
also true that he cannot make sub- 
stantial progress unless he knows how 
to analyze, compare, discriminate, 
think constructively and use good 
judgment. 

This engineer was familiar with 
the personality qualities which aided 
in one’s success long before he fin- 
ished grade school. Naturally, one 
virtue was weighed against the other 
during grade school and high school 
days and, by the time nineteen years 
of age was attained, this sprig was 
pretty well convinced that regardless 
of the occupation decided upon, it 
would be necessary to acquire a sub- 
stantial technical background. 
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The following paper was de- 
livered by Prof. H. G. Venemann, 
Chairman of NAPRE Education- 
al Committee, at the 43rd An- 
nual Convention at Dallas, No- 
vember 1952. This year, NAPRE 
is honoring the author by hold- 
ing the 44th convention at Pur- 
due, where the Professor in- 
structs in Refrigeration Engi- 
neering. Professor Venemann is 
a 30 year member of NAPRE, 
and one of only two living Na- 
tional Honorary Members. 





Even at that early age, your old 
professor had already tried out three 
vocations: printing, painting and 
school teaching. But on graduation 
from high school, he decided to be- 
come an engineer. Your embryo en- 
gineer wanted to sit in the cab of a 
locomotive and drive the train down 
the track at the dare-devil speed of 
30 miles per hour; wanted to know 
what made the wheels go round, and 
why so much power came from the 
steam. He had run a horizontal one 
cylinder gas engine in the printing 
establishment, but the main purpose 
for being in the printing office was 
to set type, make up the forms. and 
get out the weekly paper and the 
job work. The Fairbanks-Morse en- 
gine was merely incidental. 

One year later, in September 1903, 
your Educational Chairman started 
on his way toward becoming an op- 
erating engineer. With insufficient 
funds, he entered Purdue as a fresh- 
man to study engineering. He was 
able to earn enough money, by wait- 
ing on tables, making fires, selling 
photographs, reporting for one of the 
daily papers, cleaning windows, etc., 
to pay expenses for a couple of years 
until financial aid was made available 
from his. parents. Shortly after en- 
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tering, this would-be Casey Jones 
suffered an injury to his spine in 
‘ a wreck in which 17 members of the 
Purdue football team were killed. 
After that incident, he lost his zeal 
for becoming a railroad engineer. 

This quest for an engineering back- 
ground, however, led through four 
school years of intensive study, in- 
terspersed with various job experi- 
ences during the vacation periods. At 
the conclusion of these four years, the 
graduate engineer spent one school 
year teaching at the University of 
Colorado. He taught machine shop, 
forging, pattern making, and a course 
in steam engines and boilers. 

Following this teaching experience 
in 1908, yours truly entered the em- 
ployment of the Northern Colorado 
Power Co. which had built a large 
steam power plant over coal mines 
between Denver and Boulder. Here 
he made flue gas analyses, took bomb 
calorimeter tests of the fuel burned, 
and checked the performance of the 
stokers and the boilers. In other 
words, he was on his way to be- 
coming a power plant engineer. At 
this point, the panic of 1908 hit the 
West and your subject was thrown 
out of work. For several months he 
was unemployed, and in February 
1909, accepted a temporary job as 
teacher of science and athletics in a 
high school, At the end of this term, 
he decided to take up refrigeration, 
and after borrowing a thousand dol- 
lars, entered an Eastern University 
where something was, learned, but 
too much, about the ammonia ab- 
sorption system. 

After one year of study, the refrig- 
eration engineer had to get back to 
work. The only job offered, after 
several months of waiting, was one 
as Superintendent of Water Works 
in the little town of Richfield, Idaho. 
The job was to keep water in the 
town tank. The water mains were 
made of wood bound with steel wire, 
so when a leak occurred, the “Super- 
intendent” had to get out pick and 
shovel and dig until he found the 
leak, stop it by driving a wooden 
plug, then back fill. The old profes- 
sor has dug enough trenches in his 
time in which to bury end to end all 
the losing candidates in last year’s 
election. 

Since this engineer had spent con- 
siderable time and money on re- 
frigeration, this digging job did not 
exactly meet his specifications, even 
though the title “Superintendent of 
Water Works” sounded distinctive to 
the folks back home, so after several 
months of accumulating a.few dol- 
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lars, he went back to Denver. Here he 
implored Geo. Vail, Superintendent 
of the Colorado Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., to give him a job. He needed the 
work, for by that time he had mar- 
ried and a family was on the way. 

Credit is given to Mr. Vail for 
having given the best practical course 
an engineer ever had. He was not a 
technical graduate, not a college man, 
but a man of many years of progres- 
sive and successful engineering ex- 
perience. The plant was large. It 
produced 300 tons of distilled water 
ice per day and carried large cold 
storage facilities. Mr. Vail had en- 
countered many difficult problems 
and had overcome them. He also had 
a keen eye to the future. He used the 
new engineer on all kinds of work, 
cleaning and re-seating valves, over- 
hauling pumps, taking indicator cards 
on Corliss engines, making boiler 
tests and analyzing the distribution 
of 480 tons of steam per day. His 
young engineer finally aided him in 
the building of an ice storage house 
to hold 12,000 tons of artificial ice. 
One of the best experiences a young 
man can have is to work under a 
good engineer, one who has sympa- 
thetic understanding. 


Old Plant Overhauled 


Upon the death of the chief en- 
gineer of one of the ice plants at 
Colorado Springs, your old professor 
was recommended for the job. Here 
the work was of a different sort. The 
plant was obsolete and very much 
run down. It was an old Blymer ab- 
sorption machine with 18-ton ice 
tank. Work at this plant lasted four 
years and many things were learned. 
At the end of the second year, the 
entire plant was overhauled. Instead 
of 52 expansion valves feeding the 52 
coils in the ice tank, they were fed 
with a single valve, flooded system. 
A sight glass was installed on the 
liquid receiver. The exhaust from the 
steam engine which operated the 
electric generator, was piped into a 
new steam condenser and used for 
distilled water ice. In short, the out- 
put of the ice tank was increased 
33%4 percent while the coal consump- 
tion was cut in half. 

This improvement in the economics 
of operation of this plant not only 
resulted in an increased salary, but 
Jead to a more responsible job as 
chief engineer of the Des Moines Ice 
and Cold Storage Co., one of the 
largest in the Middle West. This job 
offered a greater variety of experi- 
ences in the nine months worked 
there, than one ordinarily gets in 
four years. 

The new chief arrived on this job 
in May, long after the overhaul per- 


iod and just as full production was in 
demand. Looking back upon this ex- 
perience, it seems that everything 
happened to the chief. To list a few: 
water supply failure—the dam had 
gone out of the river so that the 
water mains which had been laid in © 
the bed of the river became uncov- 
ered, which required the driving of 
five 10-inch wells in ten days; this 
water contained quicksand which 
could not be kept out of the boilers 
because water treating equipment 
was broken down—result: six boilers 
bagged in two weeks time; distilled 
water ice came out opaque green 
instead of blue; one of the pistons of 


. the Corliss engine slipped on the 


shaft, % inch, and caused a knock 
heard round the world; night tank 
man lowered a 400 Ib. can filled with 
water into the tank precipitously— 
result: broken coil in the tank; coai 
conveyor links so badly worn that it 
became difficult to unload coal cars 
on schedule; and perhaps one of the 
most serious set backs, was the .in- 
ability to carry a zero temperature 
in a new butter room because the 
suction line from the coils in this 
room were connected into the suction 
lines from the ice tank coils—result: 
loss of 40 tons of ice per day until 
this line could be cut into the ma- 
chines which worked on the freezers. 

These experiences are cited because 
they all form a part of the back- 
ground of an operating engineer. 
They are all parts of the stuff that 
makes an operating engineer. One by 
one each problem was solved as it 
arose, but life was not too happy for 
the chief or for the management at 
the time. Your chief quit the operat- 
ing business at the end of the year 
and started to capitalize on these ex- 
periences as a sales engineer. For 
eleven years, he designed and sold 
refrigerating plants. Prior to the de- 
pression of 1930, the sales engineer 
took a position at Purdue where he 
has taught hundreds of young men 
a few of the things they need to 
know about mechanical engineering, 
and especially refrigeration. He has 
a great satisfaction of pride as he 
sees so many of them become key 
men in the industry. 


Your Educational Chairman never 
lost contact with or interest in oper- 
ating engineers. For about 30 years, 
he has been active in the NAPRE. 
During this time he has witnessed 
the progress made by many young 
men because of their membership in 
this association. Few of them have 
been college graduates, but all of 
them have been students. They have 
worked hard to acquire that techni- 
cal knowledge so necessary for suc- 
cess. 
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You may well ask what part did 
the NAPRE play in the training of 
these men? It has played a most im- 
portant role! First, it has set up three 
separate study courses, each of which 
teaches stuff that the operating en- 
gineer should know. Second, it has 
organized and maintained local chap- 
ters where meetings are held for the 
mutual benefit of operating engineers. 
Here men of experience graciously 
give of their time gratis to help their 
fellow men. Here members rub el- 
bows with each other and pick up 
valuable ideas from each other. Ques- 


HERE are more opportunities for 

advancement and employment 
for the highly trained engineer today 
than at any other time in our history. 
A recent survey revealed that more 
than 50% of our chief engineers to- 
day are ready for retirement. Many 
of these would have retired if capable 
replacements were available. 


Where are the men who will take 
their places and what are their 
qualifications? It is difficult today to 
find highly trained engineers with 
five, ten or fifteen years of practical 
or professional experience. There are 
several reasons for this shortage of 
skilled man power. Two world wars 
are partly responsible. 


Decline in Students 


Our colleges and technical schools 
have shown a steady decline in stu- 
dents taking up engineering subjects. 
The erroneous conception that there 
is no future in the engineering pro- 
fession should emphatically be 
brought to the attention of the prin- 
cipals of our high schools and col- 
leges. Our training period for en- 
gineers must be accelerated to supply 
the demand for engineers. In the ab- 
sence of any prescribed national 
training program, the education and 
training of the engineer is left pri- 
marily to our educational engineering 
organizations. There are also some 
large companies like Ford, Westing- 
house, General Electric, Brown & 
Sharp, and others, who are doing a 
wonderful job in training their own 
engineers. 

I believe the NAPRE could be one 
of the leaders among similar organ- 
izations devoted to the education and 
training of the present and the fu- 
ture engineers. It should be the am- 
bition of any engineer to better his 


tions are raised and answered. Social 
contacts are made, which in many 
cases become life long friendships. 
Third, it supports and is in turn 
partly supported by its official publi- 
cation, Ice and Refrigeration, where 
its membership keeps in contact with 
happenings in industrial refrigeration 
throughout the world. Fourth, it 
maintains a Question Box in its offi- 
cial publication, where members of 
the Association are free to ask or to 
answer troublesome questions. 

Look about you. See the successful 
engineers at annual NAPRE conven- 


The Engineer and His Future 


The following paper was an al- 
ternate submitted at the 43rd 
Annual NAPRE Convention. 
John H. Herzog, the author, is 
Chief Engineer for the San 
Francisco Brewing Corp., a Past 
President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Power Engineers, and 
a Past President of San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, NAPRE. He has 
devoted many years to promo- 
tion of educational associations 
for the operating engineer. 





position, and his ultimate goal should 
be to become a chief engineer. 

The following qualifications and re- 
quirements are in my opinion neces- 
sary for success in our profession: 
The candidate for a chief’s job should 
belong to at least one educational 
engineering association, and should 
be an active member who takes part 
in the discussions of engineering 
problems and attends the meetings 
regularly. The local chapters gener- 
ally have regular instruction classes 
conducted informally by experienced 
practical engineers and qualified edu- 
cators. The members who cannot at- 
tend the meetings regularly may ap- 
ply for texts or correspondence 
courses either through a monthly 
publication like IcE AND REFRIGERA- 
TIon or through their educational as- 
sociation, like NAPRE. 

Another important requirement for 
the future chief is loyalty. The en- 
gineer must be loyal to his employer, 
to his chief, and to his profession. He 
should never be a clock watcher. His 
salary and working conditions are 
generally protected by well estab- 
lished labor agencies. He must like 
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tions. Read the names of our nation- 
al officers, past and present, and you 
have the “Who’s Who” of practical 
refrigerating engineers in America. 

In short, the Association has been 
the source of inspiration and guid- 
ance to thousands of men having mu- 
tual interests and a common purpose: 
namely, that of improving the tech- 
nical knowledge and social standing 
of its members—a definite aid and 
advantage to making an operating 
engineer. 


his profession, otherwise he shall 
never succeed. The young engineer 
should get as much diversified ex- 
perience in various plants as possible 
but refrain from job jumping. In 
many cases, the grass looks greener 
on the other side of the fence, and 
the apparent advantages gained by 
changing jobs frequently are offset 
by acquiring the reputation of a float- 
er. If you are working for a good 
company, stick to your job, unless 
you have opportunity for advance- 
ment to a better position. Your abili- 
ty and loyalty eventually will be 
recognized. 


The Slow Way 


I know how the young, ambitious 
engineer feels. It seems that advance- 
ments are too slow, and that nobody 
pays any attention to his efforts. He 
is getting the same pay as the other 
fellow who does the least possible 
work, and who is getting away with 
all kinds of shortcuts. However, he 
should never be discouraged. Most of 
our successful engineers have come 
up the slow and hard way. 

A great deal depends on the chief 
engineer of a plant, how he is deal- 
ing with his assistants. He should 
work with his men, talk over with 
them operating and maintenance 
problems; he should have an open 
mind, share his knowledge and his 
experience. If there is any chance 
for a better position for any of his 
engineers, he should encourage them, 
rather than put obstacles in the way. 
It is a satisfaction and a feeling of a 
job well done when one of the en- 
gineers a chief has trained, reache$ 
the top of the ladder. Personally, I 
am happy to say that at least ten of 
my former assistants are now holding 
prominent positions as chief engi- 
neers. 
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One other important qualification 
for the future chief engineer must be 
business training. He is responsible 
for a plant which has cost his com- 
pany a considerable amount of money. 
He is the one who must keep the 
equipment in first class operating 
condition, He must continuously look 
for improvements, and operate the 
plant as efficiently and economically 
as possible. In order to make his re- 
ports convincing, and especially when 
he submits his budget, he should have 
some business training in letter writ- 
ing, simple accounting, and speak- 
ing in order to sell himself and his 
ideas. 

A training program for engineers 
might be the best and most compre- 
hensive ever thought of, with high- 


est standards of schooling in practical 
and professional aspects, but success 
depends on the individual. You can 
lead a mule to a water trough, but 
you cannot make him drink! The 
candidate for the chief engineer’s job 
will hardly be one of the many en- 
gineers who work their 8 hours per 
day by watching the clock for the ex- 
act minute to start or when to call it 
a day; nor will it be those engineers 
who do the least possible work, and 
who worry more about collecting their 
pay than what engineering functions 
they perform or may learn. The new 
chief selected from the group will be 
one of the few who puts his heart 
and soul in his work; one who likes 
his profession, takes an active in- 
terest in his work, makes suggestions 
for improvements, operates efficient- 
ly, and is always eager to absorb 
more knowledge and above all is 
loyal to his job. 


News Notes and Chapter Activities 


Detroit 
L. L. ADAMS 


HE educational session at the 

meeting of March 19 was conduct- 
ed by Charles M. Heemstra. His topic 
was “Flow Equipment.” To add to the 
interest of the subject, he displayed 
a large board on which quite a var- 
iety of control items was displayed, 
including cutaway samples of differ- 
ent types of valves, dehydrators, heat 
exchangers, etc., so that the audience 
got a visual and practical knowledge 
of the actual articles. 

There was considerable discussion 
on dehydrators and where they 
should be placed for best results. 
Sample cartridges of various types 
were shown in a separate display, 
comprising selica gel, activated alum- 
ina, carbide, sova-bead, ducal, zinc, 
moss and calcium chloride. 

A question was brought up as to 
results obtained by the use of the so 
called alcohol base drying agents as 
compared with the cartridge type. 


It was mentioned that certain com- 
pressor warranties are said to be 
voided when the alcohol type of dry- 
ing agent is used. It was believed 
that was because the motor windings 
in sealed units might be attacked by 
the alcohols. However, it was the 
consensus of opinion that it is not 
known yet what harm might be done 
in the system, if any, when the liquid 
dryers are used properly. One of the 
members, who specializes in com- 
pressor repairs and rebuilding, stated 
that he had never found any physical 
defects when taking them apart after 
the use of such drying agents. It was 
agreed, nevertheless, that the solid 
mess dryer has been a great contri- 
bution to the dryer field. 

There were also considerable in- 
terest in a cutaway sample of oil trap 
which was on display, and opinions 
given as to when and how to use them 
to best advantage. 


Michigan Chapter 1 NAPRE—Detroit Educational, Program and Social 


Committees, 


o C. Gage, Educational; Charles M. Heemstra; Educa- 


tional; Norman E. Garant, Social; George M. Baird, Program; William 
Appleton, Program; J. K. Rawsthorne, Educational. 
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An old timer comes to meeting. 
Convalescing from a long illness, 
Bill West hobbles in on crutches to 

rtake of a meal with the mem- 
bare of Detroit Chapter and to 
listen to the proceedings. He is one 
of the old-line king salesmen 
who really could give a lecture on 
the various machine packings and 
their applications . .. if his physi- 
cal condition permitted. Bill is 
flanked on the left of the picture 
by William F. Eberlein, retired 


_ chief engineer of Hotel Statler, De- 


troit and on the right by Leo C. 
Gage of the Bureau of Safety En- 
gineering, City of Detroit. 


Colton 
H. O. BONTER 


ALIFORNIA Chapter No. 5 meet- 

ing of March 11 was held at the 
Santa Fe ice plant lunch room at San 
Bernardino. Instructor Frank Scherer 
took up the class lecture on the Guy 
R. King refrigeration course. Presi- 
dent T. C. Bangs. introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Carl O. Lin- 
dahl, of the Kohlenberger Engineer- 
ing Corp. of Fullerton, Calif. His sub- 
ject was “Pros and Cons of Evapora- 
tive Condensers”. Along with his 
blackboard illustrations and figures, 
Mr. Lindahl had on display various 
parts of small condensers and valves; 
also pamphlets showing the products 
they manufacture at their Fullerton 
plant. The group then enjoyed the 
usual lunch and attendance attrac- 
tions. 


Memphis 
CHAS. A. CONLEY 


ENNESSEE Chapter No. 1, met 
_& March 18 the day after “the 
wearin’ of the green”. H. L. Todd, in- 
structor for the group talked on pages 
233 to 239 of lesson No. 8. This lesson 
covered maintenance and servicing of 
refrigeration equipment. There was 
a fine attendance at the meeting and 
a lot of interest was taken in the sub- 
ject. Brothers E. H. Walling and R. W. 
Reed have improved from injuries to 
where they are back on their jobs for 
a few hours a day. It is said that F. B. 
Howell, involved in a_ train-auto 
smashup, is holding his own, along 
with his luck. On Wednesday, April 
1, Mr. Todd talked on page 240 
through page 244, Lesson 8. The sub- 
ject was refrigerated enclosures, re- 
frigerated cabinets, boxes, cold stor- 
age rooms, and the materials used in 
them. 
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is an easy proposition 


with « GIFFORD-WOOD Type 540-L ICE BREAKER 


A flip of the switch delivers all the crushed 
ice you need—up to ten tons per hour — 
directly into 25- or 50-lb. paper bags, or 
100-lb. metal-bottom bags. Uniform size ice 
chips too. A handy manual adjustment at 
the front of the breaker easily sets the comb 
adjustment to crush ice in any one of three 
chip sizes, as desired. 

The stand is stationary, but bagging 
spouts for tall or short bags are available at 


SPECIFICATIONS 


New Yerk 17 
420 Lexington Avenve Reilwey 


it ADD 
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slight cost—a feature that completely-elimi- 
nates shovelling. 

Here is one of the most practical, efficient 
breakers ever designed, another engineered 
result of Gifford-Wood’s more than 138 
years of experience in the industry. It’s made 
with the same strong, welded-steel construc- 
tion that has made the G-W 540 a favorite 
for years. 


Want more facts? Write today! 
For full information on all G-W Ice Breakers 
ask for Bulletin 482. 


GirForo-Woon Co. 


Since 1814 
Hudson, New Vork- 





$t. Levis 1 Chicoge 6 
Exchange Building 565 West Washington Street 


Los Angeles 


Frep HERR 


i Ebene of Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, NAPRE, were introduced to 
the intracacies and complexities of 
micro wave transmission at the April 
1 meeting in the Terminal Club by 
Daniel G. Strebble, technical engineer 
for the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. 

In a program of intriguing, though 
non-refrigeration interest, arranged 
by Educational Committee Chairman 
Robert Savage, the membership was 
indoctrinated with some of the as- 
pects of and difficulties connected 
with the transmission of telephone 
conversations, radio and television 
programs through the air by micro 
waves, 

“How do we get .television pro- 
grams from New York to Los An- 

eles?” was theme from which Mr. 

trebble proceeded to outline the 
status of micro waved transmission, 
as at presently developed. He pointed 
out that television is assuming in- 
creasing importance in the field of 
education. Two new channels will 
shortly be in operation in California, 
he said: Channel No. 28, to be spon- 
sored by the University of Southern 
California; and Channel No. 22 to be 
operated by the John Poole Television 
Company. The University owned sta- 
tion will present educational type 
programs in collaboration with other 
western colleges. The speaker de- 
clared that programs such as the 
two-year course in psychology now 
being presented over television by 
Columbia University of New York 
will be more prevalent in the future 
due to the development of micro 
wave transmission which has consid- 
erably cut down operating costs. He 
declared that the refrigeration in- 
dustry would not be too ambitious in 
speculating that at some time in the 
future, courses in refrigeration might 
even be made available over tele- 
vision. 

Mr. Stebble defined micro-wave as 
a supplement to the coaxial cable, 
and of considerably broader transmis- 
sion scope, in that telephone conver- 
sations, radio and television pro- 
grams can be sent at the same time 
without reducing the coaxial cable’s 
potential for telephonic communica- 
tion, for which it was primarily de- 
veloped. 

By means of two 20-inch high 
models, he demonstrated the method 
of micro-wave transmission, which is 
accomplished from 115 to 150-foot- 
high towers mounted at specified in- 
tervals between Los Angeles and 
New York, using super-high radio 
frequency on a special wave to send 
erergy through the free air. 

Frank G. Muzzy of Skasol Products, 
chapter president, presided over the 
business session. Two new members 
were inducted — Elvin B. Beck of 
Harman Packing Company, Los An- 
geles, and E. H. Ewald, Duncan Bat- 
tery Company, Los Angeles. Other 
new members welcomed were Dan 
Cardwell, Baker .Engr. Co., Al. O. 
Conley, Golden State Co., Ltd., and 
John M. H. Kramer, J. W. Robinson 
Co. 

Frank Eccleston of the California 
Consumers Corporation, chairman of 
the Golf Committee, reported that 
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some twenty members and guests had 
signified their intention of participat- 
ing in a golf game at Montebello 
Golf Course on Sunday, April 26. 
Members and non-members were in- 
vited to play. The game was arranged 
by Eccleston as a practice run for 
those planning to enter the chapter’s 
annua! members-only handicap golf 
tournament over the same course in 
May or June. 

Herbert N. Royden, head of Royden 
Ice Company and City Ice Company, 
reported the death of Garnett Wil- 
liam Adams, plant operator for the 
City Ice Company for eight years. 
Mr. Adams, aged 50, died of a heart 
attack on March 30, an ailment which 
a year ago compelled him to retire 
from active duty with the ice firm. 
He had been a member of the NAPRE 
since 1947. The chapter memorialized 
his passing with a minute of silence at 
the April 1 meeting. 

The refrigeration class, which con- 
vened at 7:00 p.m. under the direc- 
tion of George Paulick of the Cali- 
fornia Consumers Corporation, stud- 
ied “Defrosting Methods,” as pre- 
sented in Chapter No. 11 of Guy 
King’s book “Refrigeration.” 

The night of March 18 was desig- 
nated as “Skasol Night” in honor of 
Chapter President Frank Muzzy, a 
Skasol engineer, who had arranged a 
technical program which presented 
William Maulc of Skasol Products in 
a talk on Water. Mr. Maulc discussed 
various aspects in which properly 
treated and chemically descaled wa- 
ter applies to the field of refrigera- 
tion. Maulc and Muzzy also collabor- 
ated in projecting a film on chemical 
descaling and treating. 

Two technical educational confer- 
ences were held in Los Angeles in 
mid-March which a number of 
NAPRE members attended. Penn 
Controls held a session at Rodger 
Young Auditorium March 16 and 17; 
and the Electrical Maintenance En- 
gineers Association met in the same 
hall March 18, 19 and 20. 


Seattle 
Jas. BENNETT 


ON February 26, Washington Chap- 
ter No. 1, took a field trip. Bob 
Hutchison, chief engineer of the Civic 
Ice Arena made the February field 
work very interesting by showing his 
plant and explaining its operation 
and construction. Bob has a plant he 
can well be proud of, mechanically 
perfect and spotlessly clean. 

At the March 12 meeting our in- 
structor, Mr. Frank Gellert, started 
chapter 10 on lubrication. This proves 
to be a very interesting chapter as 
most every member has at least one 
problem. Members were asked to 
bring their questions in written form 
to our next meeting. 

New members voted on and accept- 
ed were Jim Stephens and Walter 
Sparrow. Mr. Stephens is an operator 
at the Ballard Ice Arena and Mr. 
Sparrow at Artic Maid Fiseries. Amos 
Snider has been on the sick list. Our 
2nd vice-president Loren McRae has 
been in South America for several 
weeks, We hope both Amos and Loren 
are back for our next meeting. 


Of unusual interest this month 
to members of N.A.P.R.E. should 
be the news that Washington Chap- 
ter No. 1 has signed up Clarence 
Hislop, a well known figure in ice 
skating circles in the United States 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
Clarence is now part owner and op- 
erator of the Ballard Ice Arena in 
Seattle. As soon as he had the re- 
sponsibility for running the plant, he 
felt that the members and N.A.P.R.E. 
would be of considerable assistance. 
Also of interest is the fact that Wil- 
liam L. Sills and Albert V. Lockley 
have reinstated their memberships 
after withdrawing a couple of years 
ago. 


New Orleans 
Leo J. VIVIEN 


UR carnival season ended, and 

during the Lenten period the 
members of New Orleans Chapter, 
NAPRE devoted their efforts toward 
assimilating more knowledge by fol- 
lowing more closely instructions on 
the Refrigeration Course under the 
direction of Professor A. M. Hill. Our 
instructor has the knack of making 
the most complicated sections seem 
simple and interesting. Educational 
Chairman, M. Olivier, arranged to 
have the members see one sound and 
color film on the mining of copper. 
The Educational Chairman is in the 
process of arranging quite a diversi- 
fied program for the hot months, and, 
without any doubt, all members will 
be able to benefit from these sub- 
jects. 

Much enthusiasm is being shown by 
the Membership Committee under the 
leadership of Max Sofer. Teams are 
being formed to work competitively, 
and are being instructed in the art of 
selling a membership in the Chapter. 
The advantages of membership are 
many, the disadvantage, nil. That is 
what our Membership Committee be- 
lieves and teaches. They expect some 
serious competition from other chap- 
ters, and are preparing themselves for 
the test. 

Three new members accepted last 
month were Charles A. Parker, sales 
engineer Minneapolis Honeywell Co.; 
Leon Watson, refrigeration mechanic, 
B & H Refrigeration Co. and Osceola 
J. Brewer, assistant engineer, Whit- 
ney Bank Bldg. 

The Data Book Committee under 
the leadership of John Mariakis, is 
hard at work learning the art of 
salesmanship also. At this writing 9- 
quarter page, and 3-half page nation- 
al advertisers have been signed up. 
This Committee challenges any Chap- 
ter, and bars none from trying to 
secure the greatest number of ads. 
They promise to beat last years rec- 
ord of 52 advertisers, and we believe, 
it shall be done. 

Our Financial Secretary, Eugene 
Orth, continues his billing and coo- 
ing for the prompt payment of dues, 
and for a fact he is getting results. 
Dick Kelahan duns him and he dyns 
us. 

President “Jimmy” Chaisson is as 
usual working harder than most of 
us, and actively participates and as- 
sists all committees, and is in the 
midst of all our projects. Jimmy 
promises much activity, both educa- 
tionally and socially. 

New Orleans is also getting all 
worked up over the convention. 
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Welded Cans 
Integral Tube Cans 
Arctic Pownall Cans 

Can Baskets 
Condenser Trough 


Industrial Trucks 
and Trailers 





THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 
NILES OHIO 
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a name you 
can depend on! 


terlin 


ammonia compressors 

















condensors 
receivers 
ice tanks 


surge drums 
and related products 








More than a half-century of engi- 
neering and manufacturing know- 
how make the STERLING line out- 
standing in refrigeration equipment. 


Most Models Available 
For immediate Delivery 


REYNOLDS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD ::- MISSOURI. 





Dallas 
HAROLD KoutTNIkK 


HE regular meeting of the Dallas 

chapter was held April 6th in the 
auditorium of Alford’s Warehouses. 
Elliott R. Hallowell, a national di- 
rector of NAPRE, led a brief discus- 
sion of Insulation (from the lesson 
course) following which movies were 
presented by courtesy of General 
Electric Company. The movies cov- 
ered Productive Maintenance. 

Pete Bancook tells us that he has 
been in contact with National Head- 
quarters and has learned that the 
convention this year will be at Pur- 
due in order for the membership to 
honor Prof. Venemann. Pete promises 
all hands the same sort of hospitality 
that he extended at the Dallas con- 
vention and has .told the National 
Committees to count on him. 


St. Louis 
Ken HOLLADAY 


ORMALITIES were reduced to a 
+ minimum at the February 16 meet- 
ing of St. Louis Chapter. Sixty mem- 
bers turned out for a special program 
on insulation problems at the office 
and display room of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, William Leigh, 
Ray Lowry, and William Koenig of 
the St. Louis office, and William 
Hartnett of yg gg were on hand 
to demonstrate the wide variety of 
Fiberglas insulation products of in- 
terest to refrigeration men. 

The soft, cotton-like material drew 
considerable attention, especially 
when fragments were detached and 
eaten by one of the glass-lined repre- 
sentatives. Newest developments in 
glass fabrics and acoustical surface 
treatments were described and shown, 
but of greatest interest were the ther- 
mal insulation products, and methods 
of application for board, blanket, and 
pipe wrapping material. A mock-up 
of various types of covering on a 
specimen length of pipe with fittings, 
demonstrated effectively the features 
of the material and illustrated an- 
swers to the many questions raised. 

The program was followed by a 
social period which was enjoyed al- 
most as much as the lectures and 
demonstrations. Bob Spangler, of 
R. H. Spangler & Company, Inc., was 
host at a generous feed. He was as- 
sisted by the Fiberglas men in serv- 
ing the best of St. Louis beers and 
the finest Fiberglas sandwiches; 
chicken, ham, and salami flavor. 

Assembled in the familiar library 
room at David Ranken School of Me- 
chanical Trades, the chapter’s March 
16 meeting featured problems on elec- 
tric motor drives. F. H. Vocks, sales 
engineer, and B. L. Britt, service de- 
partment manager, of Wagner Elec- 
tric Corporation, presented an illus- 
trated discussion of motor character- 
istics, pitfalls of -.operation, and 
common sense maintenance. Ball 
bearings versus sleeve bearings, 
straight mineral oil versus special 
additives, and how to tell when a 
motor is running too hot, were sub- 
jects specially emphasized. There 
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were also words of caution about mo- 
tors which draw excess current in 
cold rooms or under partial loading. 
The discussion was followed by ques- 
tions from nearly everyone present, 
and Educational Chairman John 
Dabbs had to call a halt to the pro- 
gram in order to adjourn before 
“lights-out” time. 


San Jose 
L. E. Abbott 


AN JOSE Chapter, NAPRE, took 

a field trip for their second meeting 
of March. This was a special trip to 
Oakland to the Hotel Leamington 
where the members attended a Penn 
educational meeting. Penn Controls, 
Inc. of Goshen, Indiana were hosts at 
this educational meeting. Their lec- 
tures and demonstrations covered 
fundamentals, operation, selection, 
installation and adjustment of refrig- 
eration controls, supplemented by 
giant working models, demonstrations 
of complete systems, blow-up charts, 
films and colored slides. San Jose 
members met at the Security Ware- 
house, formed a transportation pool 
and motored to Oakland for the pro- 
gram and refreshments. 











N .A P R E 
Question Box 


H. G. Venemann, Professor of Re- 
frigeration, Purdue University and 
chairman of NAPRE Educational 
Committee, answers members oper- 
ating problems monthly in this col- 
umn. Send questions to Chairman 
H. G. Venemann c/o Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 








Mixing F-22 With F-12 


QUESTION No. 952: What would 
be the results if I mixed a small 
amount of F-22 in a system charged 
with F-12?-—A.J.C. 


ANSWEK: Having had no experience 
myself with mixing F-22 and F-12, I 
can hardly answer the question from 
personal experience. Therefore, I 
have referred the question to Kinetic 
Chemicals, Inc. for a more complete 
report. However, IcE AND REFRIGERA- 
TION files do contain a paper by R. J. 
Thompson and W. W. Rhodes of Kin- 
etic Chemicals which contains infor- 
mation applicable to this question. 
Until we receive more specific infor- 
mation, I suggest that you be guided 
accordingly. 

“Freon-22 is not a substitute for 
any other refrigerant and should not 
be mixed with any other refrigerant. 
It was created by the research labor- 
atory of Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. to 
fulfill the need of refrigerating en- 
gineers for a refrigerant which could 
be used for low temperature refriger- 
ation in simplified designs of equip- 


ment. Freon-22 should only be em- 
ployed in compressors designed for 
its use where, by its employment one 
can effect more efficient and advan- 
tageous operation, such as at those 
low temperatures where sufficiently 
low back or vapor pressures cannot 
be produced with higher boiling point 
and lower pressure refrigerants with- 
out complicated machine design.” 

“It will be found that careful con- 
sideration must be given to compres- 
sor displacement to prevent overload- 
ing of motor and condenser, size of 
regulating valve orifice, calibration 
of pressure control devices, lubrica- 
tion and selection of lubricating oil, 
compression ratio, size of liquid and 
suction lines, heat exchangers, oil 
coolers, etc. Advice or recommenda- 
tions on changes to existing equip- 
ment should be obtained from the 
manufacturer of the particular com- 
pressor and refrigerating equipment.” 
J.R.K. 


Sub-Cooling Refrigerant 


QUESTION No. 953: Does it pay to 
subcool the liquid refrigerant before 
it enters the expansion valve?—L.J.V. 


ANSWER: The sub-cooling of the 
liquid refrigerant falls into three 
general categories: 

(a) Sub-cooling with condensing 

water. 

(b) Sub-cooling with cold brine. 

(c) Sub-cooling with evaporating 

liquid. 

(a) If the condensing surface is 
adequate and the flow is counter- 
current, it usually pays to get the 
liquid refrigerant as cold as possible. 
If, however, an excessive amount of 
water is required to sub-cool the 
liquid, the cost of the extra water 
may offset the gain in refrigerating 
effect of the liquid. 

(b) Sub-cooling with cold brine 
merely “robs Peter to pay Paul”. 
I remember a case where the man- 
ager of an ice plant claimed a 15 per- 
cent increase in output by reducing 
the ammonia liquid temperature from 
85° F. to 15°F. by running it through 
a coil submerged in the brine be- 
fore it entered the expansion valve. 
It is true that the refrigerating effect 
of each pound was increased from 
480 Btu. to 558, but the heat re- 


. moved from the ammonia passed into 


the brine; thus requiring the evapora- 
tion of additional ammonia to remove 
this heat from the brine. There was 
some little advantage to the system 
because of the added coil surface in 
the brine tank: This type of sub- 
cooling does not pay. 

(c) Sub-cooling with evaporating 
liquid pays in several ways in the 
case of a two-stage or booster system, 
if done in a liquid intercooler. Firstly, 
it reduces the horsepower per ton for 
compression. Secondly, by increasing 
the refrigerating effect of the liquid, 
it reduces the displacement of the 
booster or low stage compressor. The 
advantages of sub-cooling are more 
pronounced as the temperature spread 
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A MODEL FOR we 
EVERY REQUIREMENT 


PERFECTION-MADE MILLER 


Illustrated at left is the 300 pound MILLER model which 
scores over 50,tons per hour . . . also available is a 
400 pound model scoring 65 tons per hour. Only one 
operation is necessary for complete scoring. The MILLER 
is the lowest priced heavy duty Scoring Machine on the 
market today. 


PERFECTION SPECIAL 


The PERFECTION SPECIAL receives ice blocks on edge, 
scores them lengthwise first. Then heads up the blocks, 
scores them crosswise and discharges them standing on 
end. This is a combined heading and scoring machine 
and scores the blocks into any size pieces desired in one 
complete operation. Capacity is 444 blocks per minute 
or 270 blocks per hcur. 


QUICK DELIVERY! Write, Wire or Phone 


PERFECTION cE SCORING MACHINE C0. 


P.O. Box 2140 Fort Worth, Texas Phone EDison 1258 





~ CHECK THE FACTS YOURSELF! 
COMPARE **cet., 
rout! WD OMMILL 


THE STYROFOAM ® Layne’s world-wide experience in supplying complete 
PIPE INSULATION water systems for industry can be of service to you. 
Every phase of water development is directed by 
qualified engineers. From the drilling of test holes 
costs less to buy and install to the manufacture and installation of Layne pumps 
it inde aiihe 4 ing to maintain that Bi rae flowing for = use, Layne assures 
: nothin you a dependable water supply. 
lasts indefinitely 


has a permanent K factor of .23 to .27 


For information on any phase of water development, 
V Vapo-Wall pipe insulation, made of Styrofeem, hos doz- 


modernization, maintenance or pump cquipment, con- 
ons re pe Regie s:heredhtpammnonsagh Sry bee sd pero tact your nearest Layne Associate Company. Or write 
nm ° s i - = ° '’ 
ond non-toxic, vermin-resistont . . . it’s immediately avail- Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis 8, Tennessee. 
able in all common sizes of pipe and fitting covers. Can be 
installed with good results, even on wet lines, by inexperi- 
enced personnel. Write for free booklet and price information. 


® Tredemerk, Dew Chemicel Co. 


Incorporated Water Wells © Vertical Turbine Pumps 


7120 Avenue C Heuston, Texes © WOederest 1753 _ WATER TREATMENT 
a Layne Associate Companies throughout the world 
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between condensing and evaporating 
increases. 

Another application in this cate- 
gory arises when a liquid coil is in- 
stalled in the accumulator. Here the 
excess liquid which spills over from 
the evaporator is used to sub-cool the 
liquid. This method produces no 
thermodynamic advantage, but it in- 
sures dry gas at the inlet to the com- 
pressor. In other words, it has a me- 
chanical advantage only. — H. G. 
Venemann. 


Adding Fluorine 


QUESTION No. 954: Where fluor- 
ine is added to a water supply for 
dental protection, does it reduce its 
quality in cooling tower, evapora- 
tive condensers or roof pond opera- 
tion?—-A.J.C, 


ANswer: The quantity of fluorine 
added to a water supply for dental 
protection is so small (from 1 to 2 
parts per million) that it would have 
practically no effect upon its quality 
for use on cooling towers, evaporative 
condensers or spray ponds.—H. G. 
Venemann. 


New Questions 


Why Place Freezing 
Point at 32°? 


QUESTION No. 955: A question 
has come up in our chapter concern- 
ing the Fahrenheit thermometer. We 
have been unable to find why G. D. 
Fahrenheit placed 32° as the freezing 
point of water instead of 0. We know 
how the scale came about but the 
reason why 32° was used as the freez- 
ing point of water has not been 
found, Maybe you can enlighten us.— 
H.D. 


Use of Lithium Chloride 
To Arrest Freezing 


QUESTION No. 956: In last month’s 
issue of NAPRE there was reference 
to the introduction of Lithium Chlor- 
ide to Brine to arrest the possibility 
of freezing. This is an astounding 
revelation. It will prove quite an act 
of grace. May I ask if this substance 
is a liquid or power. Secondly, is the 
proportion constant under all condi- 
tions. Thirdly, what percentage is ad- 
visable to introduce to the Brine? In 
conclusion, I shall esteem it a favor 
for any information relative to this 
interesting subject.—G. T. C. 


Freon to Detect Leeks 


QUESTION No. 957: Why not use 
Freon in a CO’ system to detect leaks? 
I have difficulty detecting leaks in a 
CO’ coil in a low temperature room 
where soap bubble tests cannot be 
used. It occurred to me that a little 
Freon, say not more than 5% by 
volume, introduced into the system 
would help detection of the leaks. It 
is my understanding that one one- 
millionth of a part can be detected 
by use of Halide torch—D.W. 
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Know Your Officers 


HE State of Texas is represented 

by two members of the Board of 
Directors of NAPRE; Elliott R. Hal- 
lowell, board member of several 
terms, and R. A. O’Neill, ‘a newly 
elected member this year. They are 
located in Dallas and Corpus Christi 
respectively. 


Elliott R. Hallowell 


Elliott Hallowell is a graduate of 
Purdue University, “One of Professor 
Venneman’s boys”. He holds a Mas- 
ter Degree of mechanical and a 
Bachelor Degree in electrical engi- 
neering. He has been in the refrigera- 
tion industry since 1933, having been 
associated with the Frick Company at 
Waynesboro, Pa., Central Engineer- 
ing and Supply Co. of Dallas, Uncle 
Sam’s Army at Ft. Monmouth, N. J., 
and Alford Refrigerated Warehouses 
in Dallas. 


he * 


Ray Pe 


R. A, O'Neill 


To this director is conceded the dis- 
tinction of haying planned and de- 
signed the Alford Warehouses in their 
unique type of construction. Mr. 


Elliott is a member of ASRE and /“ 


ASHVE, and is a registered profes- 
sional engineer in the state of Texas. 
He has contributed many .articles to 


Ice AND REFRIGERATION and to the 
NAPRE Operating Data Book, most 
of the articles being on the subjects 
of refrigerated warehouses, and more 
recently on air conditioning. Mr. Hal- 
lowell is now associated with the Snell 
Refrigeration Supply Co. as their 
Chief Engineer. 

One of our newer directors, “Ron- 
nie” O’Neill, is the refrigeration engi- 
neer for Central Power and Light Co. 
of Texas. He has been with this firm 
since 1922 ani has been designing, 
building and operating ice plants for 
them since 1927. At present, he has 38 
ice plants under his jurisdiction, pro- 
ducing daily over 2400 tons. 

This director is also a registered 
professional engineer in the state of 
Texas, a member of ASRE, and has 
contributed to IcE AND REFRIGERATION 
and the NAPRE Operating Data Book. 
Mr. O’Neill is the past president of 
the Southwestern Ice Manufacturers 
Association and is responsible for 
more than a few articles which have 
appeared in their publication. He has 
been a member of NAPRE Data Book 
Committee for ten years. 


Refrigerating Course, 
NAPRE 


ECTION 9 of the practical re- 

frigerating course was furnished 
to all NAPRE members during March 
and April. This course, furnished 
serially to all members, is based on 
the book “Basic Refrigeration” by 
Guy R. King, published by Nickerson 
and Collins Co. Accompanying Sec- 


’ tion 9 were enclosed sections 15 and 


17 containing charts and tables re- 
quired in answering questions, which 
follow chapters in section 9. These 
sections are furnished out of se-- 
quence at the suggestion of author, 
Guy R. King, and with the coopera- 
tion of Nickerson and Collins Co. 


NAPRE Visitors Attend 
American Power Conference 


HE American Power conference 

brought the following NAPRE 
members to Chicago during the week 
of March 22 to 28: Warren Cunning- 
ham, Dallas, Texas; John H. Her- 
zog, San Francisco; Sal Gran, San 
Quentin and George Winters, Sacra- 
mento, California; Les Clifford and 
Bert C. McKenna of Chicago. All 
are members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Power Engineers, one of 
the groups sponsoring the American 
Power Conference annually. Sal Gran, 
a member of California Chapter No. 
1, was a speaker on a five-man panel 
which discussed industrial and insti- 
tutional plant operations. 
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REFRIGERATION COSTS REMAIN 
UNCHANGED FOR MANY YEARS 


By Philip D. Sang, Vice President, 
Goldenrod Ice Cream Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“Over a period of 23 years we constructed seven ice 
cream hardening rooms, using cork insulation. In 
1935, after consolidating production in one plant, we 
commissioned United Cork Companies to design and 
construct a new hardening room of the most modern 
type and efficiency. This was to maintain a tempera- 
ture of -40° and called for 8000 sq. ft. of surface area. 

“This room proved so successful that another room 
was built in 1945. So far as we can ascertain, the con- 
sumption of electricity for refrigerating these rooms 
is now no greater than when they were new. 

“If called upon for further expansion, we would 
certainly again use corkboard insulation.” 


Integrated Responsibility 


A major factor in the effectiveness of United BB 
Corkboard in this and thousands of other installations 
in meat, milk, frozen food plants and other applica- 
tions requiring low-temperature insulation is to be 
found in the unified responsibility of United Cork 
Companies . . . from selection of the grades of raw ma- 
terials imported to the erection of the complete job. 

Cork itself, of course, has unique natural insulation 

roperties, and United Cork’s patented process of 
Block baking (BB) the cork granules into corkboard 
without the use of any binder makes most effective 
use of these natural advantages. 

Each installation of United Cork BB Corkboard is 
planned by engineers thoroughly experienced in the 
requirements of refrigeration work. These engineers 
are located at each of United Cork’s branch offices 
throughout the country. They are prepared to coop- 
erate with architects and general contractors in de- 
signing low-temperature insulation as an integral part 
of the complete building. 

United Cork Companies’ erection crews, which are 
also located at each of the branch offices, then take 
the engineering blueprints and convert the designs 
into a finished insulation job. The branch office con- 
cerned also checks on the operating effectiveness of 
each installation to assure complete customer satis- 
faction. 

If you would like to know more about the scope of 
United Cork Companies’ service—and about the 
ways in which installations have stood up under the 
toughest conditions—just drop a line to United Cork 
Companies, Dept. I-6, Kearny, N. J. 
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make your ico 
wth THREE WAYS BETTER 


templets 


the original green ice-tempering tablets 





| CLEARER ICE—TEMPLETS completely or partially 
eliminate the cloudy veil, white butts and 
cores which take away from the “sales 
of your ice. 
é 
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ste we Gc ck Ol ta 
of ice to break, c or cr. 

and scoring, ice made with TEMPLETS preves 
stronger and tougher. 
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@D FASTER ICE—With TEMPLETS, you can lewer 

temperature of the brine, freeze ice faster, 
duce more ice per can with less of 
undesirable effects. During the 
seasons, this means more profits 
by using TEMPLETS! 
USED FOR YEARS in ice plants all 
TEMPLETS are the famous green tablets 
solve quickly and leave no odor, taste or 
The TEMPLETS treatment costs only about 
ton—try it today at our expense! 


make this test in your own plant— 
FREE 


1. Send the ceupen below for yeur free 
= pe ye sample of 


2. Dissolve twe er three TEMPLETS in each can of raw 
water in alternate rows of cans. 


3. Carefully check the quality ef thé ice 
nes quality made WITH 


jainst that made WITHOUT them. Test 
the STRENGTH of the ice made with TEMPLETS. 
Notice its clearness. You'll find that the ice made 
in the cans with TEMPLETS is clearer, strenger, 
better ice than that made in the cans where ge 
TEMPLETS were used. 


USE THIS COUPON : 
TO GET YOUR FREE SAMPLE 
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Barada and Page, Inc. — 
Guinotte and Michigan Aves. 
Kansas City 1, Missouri | 


Please send me a free sample and literatére 
on TEMPLETS. 
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Young Engineers Hear Technical Talk on 
Refrigeration in Meat Packing Plant 


LARGE number of young engi- 
neers were on hand prior to the 
regular A.S.R.E. meeting February 
12 to hear W. W. Morgan of the Arctic 
Engineering Corporation discuss the 
practical details about the applica- 
tion and selection of equipment for 
his latest job—a 70,000 pound low 
temperature freezer in a meat pack- 
ing plant. There were also several 
older engineers who came in to hear. 
Mr. Morgan emphasized the im- 
portance of the young design engi- 
neer getting into the field. It was the 
speaker’s opinion that in the field, 
the young engineer learned applica- 
tion problems from actual practice. 
Further, he picks up pointers from 
the erection gang, and becomes ac- 
quainted with operating problems 
and plant peculiarities from plant 
engineers. 


Freezing Problem 


Mr. Morgan chose a meat plant 
which he had engineered as an ex- 
ample. An existing meat packing 
plant wanted to install equipment 
and freezing facilities for steak freez- 
ing. The problem, to freeze 14% inch 
thick steaks in three hours, utilizing 
an existing ammonia system to its 
best advantage in the existing plant 
space. 

The solution of this problem was 
handicapped somewhat by space limi- 
tations and by the packaging opera- 
tion that the plant officials intended 
to use for the finished product. Mr. 
Morgan told how the use of plate 
shelving and contact freezing was 
arrived at as the best solution for this 
application. The freezing was to be 
done on one side only. Tempera- 
ture of the evaporating gas in the 
plants was to be minus 40 F. 

In order to utilize existing am- 
monia system, he added two 6% x 6% 
Howe Ammonia Booster compressors 
with oversized valve parts and in- 
stalled them in the existing system. 

A further practical advantage in- 
corporated in this design was ac- 
complished by the installation of 
Howe Finned ceiling coils for hold- 
ing purposes in the refrigerated room 
when the freezing plates were not in 
actual operation. An additional 4 x 4 
Howe Ammonia compressor was used 
as a booster to carry the room as a 
holding compartment during the non- 
freezing periods of the day, when the 
6% x 6%’s could be secured. 

The freezing of the steaks was ac- 
complished in less than three hours 
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under maximum capacity loads, and 
only 7/10 of hp per ton of booster 
capacity. In conclusion to this lec- 
ture, he cautioned younger engineers 
not to forget waste aspects such as 
“door open time’’, and lack of inter- 
locks or ante-chambers for access to 
low temperature rooms such as this 
freezing and holding compartment 
that had been built in the existing 
building space. 


Refrigeration Controls 


Harold W. Alyea, chief field engi- 
neer of the Johnson Service Com- 
pany, manufacturers of automatic air 
conditioning controls presented a well 
illustrated lecture on modern meth- 
ods used in the application of con- 
trols to refrigeration equipment at 
the meeting of March 12. He also dis- 
cussed methods of controlling the 
compressor capacity to match load re- 
quirements and methods of control- 
ling the final space conditions in ac- 
cordance with requirements. 

The problem of refrigeration con- 
trol for air conditioning systems, he 
said, is two-fold; that is, the control 
of refrigeration load to meet require- 
ments of temperature and relative 
humidity in conditioned space; and 
the control of refrigeration machine 
capacity to match load requirements. 

As automatic controls are used on 
all kinds of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning equipment the control man 
must know all phases of the related 
equipment. This was a discussion of 
the application of refrigeration con- 
trols rather than how they function. 

Mr. Alyea discussed the means by 
which control of refrigeration ma- 
chine capacity may be had from the 
standpoint of reciprocating and cen- 
trifugal machines. In a reciprocating 
machine often the simplest way to 
control is by starting and stopping 
the compressor. This is often satis- 
factory on smaller package units. 
Control by two speed motor and 
variable speed drives were reviewed. 
Several variable capacity devices and 
methods for the cylinders were dis- 
cussed, such as hot gas bypass, cylin- 
der shutoff, cylinder unloaders (also 
self-contained types) as well as auto- 
matic starting of unloaded compres- 
sor. Mentioned also were multiple 
compressor installations with addition 
of variable speed drives. 

Suction pressure variations are gen- 
erally used to accomplish control in 
combination with capacity steps. and 
loading of cylinders. 


An explanation was made of the 
use of a pneumatic step controller to 
control the refrigeration machine. The 
controls for centrifugal machines of 
the electric and turbine drive were 
discussed, including fluid or mag- 
netic couplings, reset governors, suc- 
tion dampers, etc. 

Control of refrigeration load on di- 
rect expansion systems, it was pointed 
out, varied from starting and stop- 
ping the compressor and operating 
solenoid liquid valves in multiple coil 
sections to the use of face and by-pass 
dampers operated by room thermo- 
stat or by dew point thermostat. 

In addition the use of the modulat- 
ing attachment on thermostatic ex- 
pansion valves was explained as well 
as the extensive use of back pressure 
valves and their variations. 

Control of refrigeration load on 
chilled water systems was with the 
use of face and by-pass dampers, 3- 
way diaphragm valves or by throttl- 
ing valves all operated by thermosta- 
tic controls of the air conditioning 
system, on a dry bulb or dew point 
basis. 

The reverse cycle of heating and 
cooling was discussed and as an ex- 
ample showed by slides the piping 
arrangement at The Equitable Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. In one case 
heat is exhausted in another cooling 
is exhausted. This system was used 
based upon the low power rates from 
Bonneville Dam. 


Officers Elected 


At the regular monthly meeting, 
April 9, the following members were 
elected as section officers for 1953- 
54: J. J. Smerz, Air Comfort Corp., 
Chairman; J. E. Salmon, Carrier 
Corp., First Vice-Chairman; E. J. 
Robertson, Wilson & Co. Inc., Second 
Vice-Chairman; C. E. Cartier, Naess 
& Murphy, Secretary; and E. C. “Bill” 
Ward, United Cork Companies, 
Treasurer. 


Chicago Section, ASRE 


HE Chicago Section of the 
American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers will hold its annual 
golf tournament at Itasca Country 
Club on Thursday, June 18. The 
tournament will be followed by a 
steak dinner at 6:30 p.m. 
There will be lots of prizes for 
golf prowess and duffers. Advance 
reservation indicate one of the larg- 
est turnouts in the ten years of this 
annual event. 

Owing to the large crowd expect- 
ed, reservations should be made at 
once by contacting Edwin C. Ward, 
Chairman, Golf Committee, 1151 W. 
Eddy Street, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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LILLY ICIZER 
Model 23CE12 with ‘’V” Feeder 


This Model ICIZER will size 25-35 tons per 
hour. Lilly ‘’V’ Feeder shown feeds full blocks 


into breoker. 
Other models for large and small plants. 












Package Your Ice in 
LILLY PAPER BAGS 


Write for new lower prices 

















more profits this summer 


= 


ILLY 





with a LALLY ICIZER 


Sized ice is your biggest money maker . . . and a Lilly 
Ice Sizing unit is your best bet for easier, more economi- 
cal, trouble-free production. Lilly Icizers offer superior 
advantages throughout, with—- 


© Precision Adjustable Breaker 
e yr ey type elevator—no scraping or grinding 
ice 






Rubber wheel sanitary screen drive 
Positive Feed spiral screens 
© Bag height bins—faster filling 


—and there’s a standard model Lilly Ice Sizer for every 
size plant. 

Boost your profits this summer. Write today for Lilly 
Catalog No. 303 and get full details on Lilly Sizing and 
crushing equipment. No obligation. 





SUPPLIES — EQUIPMENT 
@ Bags—Tongs @ Ice Sizers 
@ Tank Supplies @ Crushers 


A complete line of = and 
ment for the ice industry ome 






» | 


COM PAN} 
































Pipe Coils 
Fin Coils 
For Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning, 
Heating 



















Coils and Bends of any Metal, & 
Size or Design. Engineered to 
a requirements. Designed and 

uilt for longest life and the 
least maintenance. 






Send your problems 
to us for engineer- 
ing assistance. 


-Y REMPE COMPANY 


348 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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=FAST SERVICE= 














WRITE @ PAPER BAGS 
FOR 
CATALOGUE @ ICE CRUSHERS 








@ ICE PICKS 
@ PICNIC CHESTS 







@ CANVAS BAGS 
@ COUPON BOOKS 










@ TONGS 
@ SIGNS WRITE 
FOR 
@ TOOLS CATALOGUE 








INDEX COUPON & SUPPLY CO. 


612 INDIANA AVE. 
LoPORTE, INDIANA 

















Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers Association 


PPROXIMATELY 67 members 
attended the March 4 meeting 
of the Practical Refrigerating Engi- 
neers Association at Chicago, and wit- 
nessed an exhibit put on by Alco 
Valve Company and handled by Carl 
J. Bomanz, sales engineer of Alco 
Valve. Richard N. Meyer, district 
manager then presented an interest- 
ing film and discussion on contro) 
valves covering the entire refriger- 
ating field. The panel discussion con- 
ducted by Mr. Motz covered instruc- 
tion and application of the ‘“Psychro- 
metric Chart”. Many questions were 
handled indicating general interest 
in both of the subjects presented at 
this meeting. : 

Approximately 74 members exam- 
ined the exhibit of the Sporlan Valve 
Company on Automatic Refrigerant 
Controls at the meeting of March 18. 
The lecture and slides were by E. C. 
Fokler, district manager of Sporlan 
Valve of St. Louis who discussed con- 
trol valves for multi coil evaporators. 
There were many questions from the 
floor. The panel discussion handled 
by Mr. Motz discussed “Insulation of 
Refrigerated Rooms” with emphasis 
on moisture seal, etc. 


New Plants and 
Improvements 


Porterville, Calif. — A new cold 
storage plant for grapes and other 
perishable crops is being constructed 
at a cost of $500,000 on Highway 65 
south of Porterville for Elmco Vine- 
yards of that city. Plant manager 
will be W. Rosconi. 


Tulelake, Calif.—Construction has 
begun on a 90 x 120 foot addition to 
the Tulelake Cold Storage Company 
plant which wiil raise the capacity of 
the unit from its present 320-car 
capacity to a capacity of 500 carloads. 

Rock Island, Il\l._—The Service Ice 
& Cold Storage Company has added 
another building with 50,000 cubic 
feet and another fast freezing unit 
with 40,000 lb. capacity. In May, 
1952, the new cold storage division 
was opened with 70,000 cubic feet of 
freezer space with a vacuum fast- 
freezing unit with 15,000 lb. capacity. 

Manistee, Mich.—A new cold stor- 
age plant is now under construction 
at the Jebevy-Sorenson Orchard Co. 
to facilitate the handling of the com- 
pany’s crop of small fruits. The new 
building will be 50 x 150 ft. with 
combined capacity of 80,000 bushels. 

Arlington, Wash.—A new cold stor- 
age addition, 250 x 100 feet will soon 
be ready for occupancy by the Gla- 
cier Cold Storage Inc. 

Snohomish, Wash.—The Van Valen 
Frozen Food plant is to be consider- 
ably enlarged by construction of a 
— two-story addition of 62 x 44 
eet. ' 


Fire and Accident Record 


Vancouver, Canada — A $100,000 
fire swept through the ice plant on 
the Vancouver waterfront. 

Natichitoches, La.—The water cool- 
ing tower of the Central Louisiana 
Electric Co. ice plant was wrecked in 
a storm with loss of about $2,500. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Fire caused con- 
siderable damage to a warehouse of 
the Consolidated Ice Company which 
was being razed by a wrecking firm. 


Sales and Reorganizations 


Marion, Ill.—Albert Frick of Mar- 
ion has announced purchase of the 
Marion Ice & Coal Company from J. 
Luke Johnson. The new company will 
operate under the name of the Mar- 
ion Ice Service. 

Sikeston, Mo.—The Missouri Valley 
Utilities Company has leased the 
Sikeston Ice plant to the Pure Ice 
Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo. and 
the Public Ice Service Company, 
Cairo, Il. 


Correction 


N A book review of Refrigeration 

Data Book, Applications Volume, 
published in the February issue of 
IcE AND REFRIGERATION the price was 
incorrectly quoted. It should have 
been $7.50 postpaid. We regret this 
typographical error and any incon- 
venience that it may have caused. 








BATEMAN a 


BATEMAN 





LOADER SHAKER SIZER 
INCREASE YOUR PROFITS... 


This new Bateman unit, incorporating revolutionary design 
that eliminates vibration on frame of shaker, assures added 
years of service and economy. One man can keep unit in opera- 
tion, bagging and loading magazine. 
Three sizer screens, ‘running on roller 
bearing in c¢ t ing action, 
operate without vibration. Screen 
ts 1%”, %” and %”. Shaker 
motor . processes 175 Ibs. of 
ice ay va tthe Slow revolving 
drum, 12 large teeth, holds snow to 
absolute mini- 
mum. Remov- 
able plate on 
side of crusher 
so teeth can be 
changed easily 
and quickly 
Five grate ad- 
be iy to 

elp size ice be- 
fore it reaches 
sizing screen. 

Pas eae with motors, 
switches an vanizing 
F "O.B. Mineral Wells, Texas $1,095. 00 


B le WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


LY @ 
( mmah 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 





CRUSHED ICE ELEVATOR 


WILL DELIVER 
APPROXIMATELY 10 TONS OF ICE PER HOUR 


The new Bateman Elevator con- 


hopper under 


crusher 
@ For heights than 7 6” 
(above standard. height) $25.00 


per foot addi 
FEATURES: 
@ V-belt drive from 
motor to gear box. 
e moass are enclosed 
d run in grease. 
e HE. HP. motor to drive 


e fora one” bottom 
sprocket shafts run 
on roller bearings. 

@ Connecting chains 
for cups are of steel 
and galvanized. 

ecu do not ride 
sides of elevator. 

bs og slack on 
eles P outside & 

0 or easy ad- 
justment. 


of hous- 


The Bateman Elevator can be ordered “without crusher, 
as the Bateman Elevaior will work with any crusher. 
Price of Elevator, less 1ootor...... 
Elevator with Monzrch Crusher, less motor 
Monarch Crusher takes a one HP. motor. 
(Motors at prevailing prices.) 
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Meet 3 old 


favorites 


AYLOR instruments like these have been doing an 
outstanding job of measuring an controlling vari- 
ous refrigeration processes for years. Today they are as 
efficient and as much in demand as ever. Instruments for 
indicating, recording and controlling temperature, pressure, flow, 


liquid level, speed, density, load and humidity. 





TAYLOR SELF-ACTING CONTROLLER (_-> 


For the control of apparatus where temperature of 
cooling medium is not lower than 10°F. Simple, 
easy to use, inexpensive. Reacts quickly to changes 
in temperatures. Requires no auxiliary air pressure. 
Valve sizes 44” to 2”. 





TAYLOR RECORDING 
<1 THeRmomaerer 


For brine tanks, brine and 
ammonia lines, bunker 
rooms, Or any process in re- 
frigeration where tempera- 
ture record is required. Avail- 
able to record in one, two or 
three different temperatures. 


<1 __s TAYLOR INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETER 


For installation in insulated lines. New, one-piece, shal- 
lower case for wider angle of vision. Triple lens Brnoc* 
tubing and bold, contrasting scale make this the easiest 
to read of all industrial thermometers. Straight or 90° angle 
stems. Many other types, ranges and angles. 


e e e 


TAYLOR'S CATALOG FOR 
REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


Write today for Taylor's Catalog 
for Refrigeration, No. 300 Jr. 
giving details on how these in- 
struments, and many more, can 
cut costs, give new efficiency on 
refrigeration problems. Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Va 








‘Taylor Instruments 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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YORK OIL 


The finest oil you 
can buy. York re- 
fines its own oil to 
insure uniformly 
high quality in 
every drop. Yet 
York Oil costs no 
more. It’s protec- 
tion plus for your 
most vital refriger- 
ation equipment. 














YORK REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 





HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


yes 
valves 








































6 


You just don’t get a York 
Valve that leaks. Each 
and every one is triple 
inspected and double 
tested at 300 Ibs. per 
square inch pressure 
under water for: overall 
tightness, seat tightness 
and sealing ring tightness. 
York Valves and Fittings 
are immediately available 
from a York Branch 
Office, Authorized York 
Jobber or the Industrial 
Sales Engineer who calls 
on you. Specify YORK 
VALVES. Cost no more 
to begin with, and cost 
less in the long run! York 
Corporation, York, Penn. 


Ss , a 
Net Sea er 
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DEATHS 





Harold Haslett 


HE death of Harold Haslett, 

Wildwood, N. J. occurred sud- 
denly from a heart attack March 7. 
He was 55. Mr. Haslett was formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the Ottens Har- 
bor Ice & Coal Company and had 
long been active as a civic and busi- 
ness leader. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Greater Wild- 
wood Chamber of Commerce. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Anna 
May Haslett and a son Corporal 
Charles Haslett. 


WILLIAM E. Connors, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Merchants Ice & 
Fuel Company, St. Louis, died March 
13. He was 79. A veteran of more 
than 35 years with Merchants, he 
had been in semi-retirement during 
the last two years. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Anna Connors and 
three sons, Richard, Joseph, and wei 
all of St. Louis. 


EUGENE C. THompson, 47, owner of 
Noyo Ice & Storage Co. of Fort Bragg, 
California died in Lodi, California 
March 31, following a brief illness. 
Mr. Thompson was formerly an engi- 
neer with the Union Ice Co. He is sur- 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 





THE REFRIGERATION 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
May 15-17, 1953 
Shoreman Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
H. C. DIEHL, Director 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 
May 17-21, 1953 
Shoreman Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Wo. Datrton, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
May 17-21, 1953 
Shoreman Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Won. DALTON, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 
November 11-13, 1953 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
J. RicHarp KELAHAN, Secretary 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
November 17-20, 1953 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
Guy W. Jacoss, Exec. Secretary 
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vived by his widow Mrs. Rosamond 
Thompson and a daughter, both of 
Fort Bragg. 


Fe.ice Moramanrco, Newark, N. J., 
died at his home March 14. Mr. Mora- 
marco, who operated his own ice and 
coal business in Newark, was born 
in Gravina, Italy, and came to New- 
ark 40 years ago. He was 63. 


JAMES RILEY WHITE, employee of 
the Artesian Ice Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. died at a St. Joseph hospital 
March 29. He was 39. Surviving are 
his widow, Mrs. Sarah White, four 
sons and five daughters. 


Vance V. CouLsoN, ice dealer of La 
Plata, Mo., died suddenly of a heart 
attack March 13. He was 64. 





ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION 
H. T. McDermott, Gen. Secretary, 433 N. Waller, Chicago 44, Ill. 


NATIONAL ta a a OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
t. N. W., Washin; 


Guy W. Jacobs, Secy., 1706 L 


gton 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL AEST CIR TION OF este WAREHOUSES 


Wm. Dalton, Exec. Vice-Pre 


Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION “se PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
d. Richard Kelahan, Secretary, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Il. 


CauirorniaA Association oF Ice INoUSTRIES 
L. Dawson, Secretary 
461 Market St., San ¥rancisco, Calif. 


Canapian Association or Ice INpusTRiEs, INC. 
Mrs. Mildred E. Croft, Executive Secretary 
378 Eglinton Ave., E. Toronto 12, Canada 


oh onrm Ice AssociaTION 
R, Secretary 
Gunchie “| Bidg., Monroe, La. 


EAsTERN te Ice Associa TION 
Gordon T. Wilson, Secreta 
313 So. Water St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Fioripa Ice Association 
Muriel Washburn, Secretary 
1926 Silver St., Jacksos:ville, Fla. 


Great Lakes Cuapter, N.A.R.W. 
Wm. E, Ready, Chairman . 
Indiana Term. & Refrig. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ILtinois AssOciATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Ww. Wright, Secretary 
P.O. Box 49, Clinton, ‘HI. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF {GE INDUSTRIES 
Robert W. Walton, Secretary 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Matt Scherer, Secretary 
McPherson Ice Company, 
McPherson, Kansas 


va He, ae” Ice sorbed tee ASSOCIATION 


T. RY 
217 E. ine, | Laabville 2, Ky. 


MicHican Ice INpustries AssociaTION 
Edward W. Jackson hagah 
131 E. Kalamazoo , Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Missour: VALLey CuHapter, N.A.R.W. 
Versen, Secretary 
Securtiy Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
G. M. Brown, Chairmar: 
Wichita es & Cold Storage Co. 
Wichita 2, Kans. 





nayeenes Vattey Ice MANuraActurers’ Assn. 
. Esphorst, Png perry 
1400 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mountain States Ass’x. oy Ice INpusTRIES 
. R. re: Secretary 
Espy Ice Co., 2101-3ist St., Denver 5, Colo. 


NesraskA ASSOCIATION OF toaA INDUSTRIES 
Frank Vogelsang, Secretar 
W. T. Good Ice Co., Lincaln, Nebr. 


New Encianp Ice Associaricn 
Raymond Wilber, Secretary 
83 Winter St., Providence, R. 


New Jersey Strate Assn., N. ARW. 
Robert E. er, Secretary 
Kaighn Avenue & Delawsre River 
Camden, N. J. 


New York State Assn. Rer. WAREHOUSES 
Garth A. Shoemaker, President 
Hygeia Refrigerating Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


earn Atiantic CuHapter, N.A.R.W. 
Bartlett Eddy, Chairman 
160 Kinsley Avenue 
Providence 3, R. 1. 


NortH Carouina Ice er 
wis H. Powell, Secretar 
Capital Ice & Coal Co., Raleigh, N.C. 


NortH Paciric Cuaprer, N.A.R.W. 
Alex Olsson, Chairman 
Terminal Ice & Cold Storage 
Portland, Ore. 


oe ay 194 gg cose OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
pian, Secreta 
i330 N. E. 37th yo Portland, Ore. 


Onto Association oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Elizabeth Shannen, Acting .- Treas. 
The Steubenville Ice Co., Steubenville, O. 


OKLAHOMA AssociaATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Harry T. Hudson, Executive Secreta ary 
525 Cravens Building 7, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Paciric States Co. Storace 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S going 

Jack L. Dawson, Secretar 

461 Market St., San Feancheon, Calif. 


SouTH Carouina Ice MANUFACTURERS Ass’N. 
Margaret L. Kinder, Secretary 
Box 293, Kingstree, S. C. 


SouTH Dg al gg N.A.R.W. 
M. W. ne © hairman 
National ym Cold Storage Co. 
San Francisco, Calif, 


SONTHERN Ice EXCHANGE 
Richard W. Florrid, Secretary 
11% Forsyth St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHEASTERN CuHapter, N.A.R.W. 
Ww. Haggerty, Chairman 
Tampa Cold Storage & Warehouse Corp. 
Tampa, Fla. 


SouTHWesTeRN CuHapter, N.A.R.W. 
W. J. Rylee, Chairman 
Southern Ice Company 
Denison, Texas 


nay hay Nig ioe Ice Nisousscronsns ASSN. 
A. Weatherred, Secy. 
lt Bank Bldg., pr poet! Tex. 


TENNESSEE IcE ag ne gg ASSOCIATION 
W. E. Harlan, Secretar 
Mt. Pleasant ice Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


Vircinia Ice MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
H. H. Snyder, Secretary 
Alexandria, Va. 


West Vircinia Association oF Ice INpustries 
E. Dane Smith, Secretary 
Diamond Ice & Snot Co. 
Charleston, W. 


Wisconsin AssociaTiON - Ice INpusTRies 
Paul H. Hoff, rer ag 
1300 East Locust St Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CoMuttipty 


Refrigeration 
: Efficiency 


Dividing the 
Refrigeration Load 


‘ CP Booster System at storage 
with a nt of Golden State Co. Lid., in 
in Francisco provides efficient 
refrigeration for 10 huge freezer 


and chill rooms. 























Wherever temperatures are O°F. or easier load. Units last longer, horse- 
lower, CP Multi-Cylinder Booster power requirements are reduced. 
Systems offer decisive advantages. You'll get the benefit of all of CP’s 
Temperatures as Low as -60 F With CP Type “K” Boosters and _ experience in this new, cost-cutting 
2nd stage Compressors, both units refrigeration development when you 
work within their most efficient range. specify CP Type “K” Boosters and 
rES> Sr Ack Compression ratios are lower; the 2nd Compressors for your refrigeration 
LESS WEAR stage compressor runs cooler, under system. Send for information. 
LESS MAINTENANCE 


/oWa AUKo LI AVae am Loko k3 







with LESS HORSEPOWER 










THE 





MFG. COMPANY 
General end Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
: an a Package Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Toronto 


kes reefer ici 
seep ie 3 


sive, dangerous job has now been made fast, easy and 
“ate!” wo men can bunker ice reefers at the rate of 750 pounds 
per minute or more with Tri-Pak's new “Ice-Scolator”. 


















at 
TRI-PAK’S 

















The ice is broken up into 50 to 75 pound chunks on the bed of 
the trailer and slid into the cleated elevator unit. Each chunk of 
ice is safely contained until it is delivered into the bunker. The 
“tce-Scalator” is powered by a gasoline engine for operation 
anywhere. 














For full details, fill out the attached coupon today. 


T RIV PAK 


MACHINERY SERVICE INC 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


MAIL THIS COUPON | 


* TRI-PAK MACHINERY SERVICE, INC. 

Harlingen, Texas 

Send us complete information on your 
“‘\ce-Scalator”’ 












“Ice-Scalator” is mounted on a 
e trailer and can be towed by the truck 
carrying the ice. The elevator teles- 
copes for travel in a low. position and 
is quickly cranked up to extended 
operating height. An adjustable chute 
delivers the ice into either bunker 
door. 









* 
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Wout New 


MACHINERY 
APPLIANCES © PROCESSES | 





New Slide Seal Coupling 


ANEW slide-seal coupling has been 
developed by Aeroquip Corpora- 
tion of Jackson, Mich., that permits 
instant connection and disconnection 
of fluid-carrying lines by means of a 
simple push-pull action. The motion 
is similar to that used when insert- 
ing and removing a plug form an 
electrical outlet. 


Fluid-carrying lines equipped with the 
Eeroquip Slide Seal Coupling can be dis- 
connected instantly by (1) pressing the 
lock lever which causes the couplin 

halves to separate a fraction of an inc 

and automatically holds the lock open; 
(2) gripping the coupling halves or hose 
line (3) and pulling lightly. This com- 
pletes the separation with each half form- 
ing a perfect seal. 


Consisting of two simple 2-piece 
die-cast aluminum assemblies with 
rubber “O” rings, the slide seal 
coupling is lightweight, compact and 
low in cost. A spring actuated lock- 
ing device holds each half of the 
- coupling in the coupled position 
which permits full flow of fluids. 
Pressing the lock lever separates 
the coupling halves and starts the 
disconnecting action which is com- 
pleted by a light puli. When fully 
disconnected, each half of the coupl- 
ing forms a perfect seal. Reconnec- 
tion of the two halves is quick and 
positive, and may be. accomplished 
without actuating the lock lever. 

The couplings may be used with a 
wide range of fluids such a hydraulics 
water, hot oil, crude and fuel eils, 
anti-freeze solutions, gasoline, diesel 
fuels, air and others. Many applica- 
tions are included, such as engine 
test stands, air tools, and others. 
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New Device Adjusts 
Trucks to Dock Height 


HE Adjust-A-Truck, a device de- 

signed to raise or lower over-the- 
road carriers to dock height, has been 
introduced by Rowe Methods Inc., 
2534 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13 Ohio. 
This device is ideal for those firms 
who do not have adequate room on 
their docks or in front of their docks 
to install adjustable dock ramps. The 
unit is set into the pavement in front 
of the dock and by means of heavy- 
duty electric hydraulic system, to ad- 
just each vehicle to dock height. Its 
capacity, 40,000 lbs. 


New Adjust-A-Truck is being used 
to raise rear end of truck trailer. 


The deck of the Adjust-A-Truck 
has a surface of checkered plate car- 
ried on a framework of standard 
structural beams and channels, 
welded throughout. Deck size: 9x12 
ft. long available; standard, 10x12 ft. 
long. The cylinder assembly consists 
of a single-acting type cylinder. The 
piston rod is hard chrome plated to 
resist all: weather conditions and in- 
crease the life of the cylinder. A deep 
stuffing box containing chevron-type 
packing retained by a deep brass 
gland, with an efficient wiper to pre- 
vent entrance of dirt. A ball and 
socket at the top and bottom of the 
cylinder assembly compensates for 
angular movement. 

A substantial bearing plate is furn- 
ished with the cylinder to distribute 
the load. Standard strokes, 18 and 
24 in.—adjustment range, 18 and 24 
in, The electric hydraulic power unit 
consists of a motor, pump, reservoir, 
check valve, solenoid-cperated re- 
lease valve and pressure relief valve, 
all assembled as a complete unit. 

Raising and lowering of the device 
is instantaneous. A wall-mounted, 
momentary contact, double push- 
button station has one button marked 
“Raise” and the other “Lower.” 


Frick Adds New 
Unit Air Conditioner 


HE addition of a new 3-horse 

power size to its line of unit air 
conditioners is announced by Frick 
Company, Waynesboro, Pa. Frick 
unit air conditioners, first introduced 
15 years ago, were already available 
in sizes of 5 and 7% horsepower. 


New Frick Unit Air Conditioner 


Features of Frick units include cool- 
ing surfaces very much larger than 
are ordinarily used, insulated con- 
densers, and cabinets of extra-sub- 
stantial construction. 


CATALOGS »* BULLETINS 





Booklet Describes New 
Type Air Conditioning 


N EIGHT-PAGE booklet describ- 
ing the installation of a new type - 
of air conditioning, that of adding a 
large amount of fresh air, has been 
issued by the Niagara Blower Com- 
pany. It is well illustrated with pic- 
tures of such an installation made in 
the general office building of The 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

In this building, the fresh air enters 
from out of doors through a pent- 
house at the top of the building, 
where the moisture is extracted by 
passing it through a spray of liquid 
absorbent. The moisture is dispersed 
out of doors and the absorbent liquid 
is returned to the conditioner. 
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HOW MANY “DEGREES” 
IN A BOTTLE OF MILK? 





Howe Polar Circle Coil Freezer lastallation, Cleveland 





Plenty... when you consider fem pera- 


tures! Milk direct from the 
cow at 101° is soon colled down to 60° for 
shipping to the milk plant. It’s held in stor- 
age tanks at 40°, and then heated to 160° 
for pasteurization. Immediately cooled down 
to 40° or lower for bottling, placed in stor- 
age rooms at 38°, milk is then delivered at 
40°. Exact processing temperatures for dairy 
products are vital to protect your profits. 
Whatever your product refrigeration prob- 
lem, consult Howe engineers. 41 years of 
specialized “‘job-proved” experience back 
every recommendation, whether it’s for a 
new plant, or redesigning your present one. 
Give your operating and maintenance costs 
a brake with Howe guaranteed equipment. 


Since 1912, manufacturers of ammonia 
compressors, condensers, coolers, fin coils, 
locker freezing units, air conditioning 
(cooling) equipment. 





Write for Literature 


How rE 


ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


2829 MONTROSE AVE. © CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
Distribotors in Principal Cities - Cable Address: HIMCO, Chicage 
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You're sure of top quali 
delivery when you specity 
sddition, you get the assistance 


Solvay 


care of your brine. 
You get economy too Ww 
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rine medium. Solvay 
tose promotes maximum 
uipment an 
Yhility of Fondly shut-downs and f 
When you order, be sure 
Solvay Calcium Chlo 
immediate delivery 
warehouse stocks in P 





ing, and maintenance ot and location 
Sock are available on request. 
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61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


and location of nearest stock. 
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CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


and prompt 


hen you use 
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Calcium Chloride because 4 
pap standard low-cost, low-tempera 


d reduces the pos- 
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ride. Available for 
from dealers and 
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FREE BRINE MAINTENANCE CHART 
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. information on Pc ficium Chloride Refris- 


of nearest 


MAIL COUPON 


La. 
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SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation § 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free Brine Mainte- § 
mance Chart... information on the preparation, strengthening and 
maintenance of Calcium Chloride Refrigeration Brine ...and prices 
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reasons why 
THERMOBANK 


The unequaled completely automatic 
defrosting system for temperatures 
below 32° 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
It requires absolutely no manual attention. 
The coil is always frost free — automatically. 


PART OF LARGE SYSTEM 
it may become part of large existing systems 
without affecting the operation of the other 
evaporators. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
Positive operating economy is provided by @ 
“frost free” coil, using the patented KRAMER 
ICE COAT CONTROL. 


FLOOR SPACE ECONOMY 
The KRAMER AMMONIA THERMOBANKS 
are ceiling mounted and therefore take no 
precious floor space. All defrosting devices 
are outside the refrigerated space. 


SIMPLICITY 
Minimum controls — standard, time-tested 
and easily obtainable — are used in the 
KRAMER AMMONIA THERMOBANK. 


NO DRAIN FREEZE-UPS 
Drain pan and drain line are heated dur- 
ing defrost, eliminating any drain line 
freeze-ups. 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Uniformity of temperature is made possible 
by the shortest-time defrost, characteristic of 
THERMOBANK. 


WRITE NOW FOR BULLETIN NO. TA-182 


KRAMER 


TRENTON CO. 
Trenton 5, N.J. 





MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Baker Elected President 
Safety Seal Piston Ring 


A THE March meeting of the company’s board of direc- 
tors, Weldon Baker was elected president of Safety 
Seal Piston Ring Co., Fort Worth, Texas. Safety Seal 
Piston Ring Co., established in April, 1951 by the late 
William S. Baker as a partnership with his sons, Weldon 
and Don Baker, was incorporated in January of 1953 and 
has purchased new plant facilities which will enable the 
company to greatly increase production. 





. 


Weldon Baker 


Safety Seal Piston Ring Company manufactures a com- 
plete line of industrial and marine piston rings, including 
a new one-piece sealing ring on which patents are pend- 
ing. The new Safety Seal factory and offices are located 
at 1111 Foch Street, in Fort Worth. ‘ 


Brazee New Vice President 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


T A meeting of the Board of Directors of Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company, March 25, James L. 
Brazee was elected vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Brazee joined The Creamery Package Mfg. Company in 
1940, and was assistant sales manager supervising Pacific 


James L. Brazee 


Coast sales when he was transferred to the firm’s general 
offices in Chicago in 1948. He was appointed director of 
machinery sales in 1950 and to the post of director of sales 
in 1952. He is Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Dairy Equipment Manufac- 
turers, and is also active in the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association. 
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Sell more ice... 
Do a better icing job 


A LINK-BELT Ice Crusher-Slinger 
| opens up new markets 


Every shipper of perishable products is a potential 
customer if you have a Link-Belt Ice Crusher- 
Slinger. This modern method of top-icing helps 
bring a better price for the product at market, 
because spoilage is reduced. 


set i A NA ti 


Get all the facts about the Link-Belt Ice Crusher- of} “a, ‘See 
Slinger. Capacities 15 to 60 tons per hour. Sta- Portable Link-Belt Ice Crusher-Slinger delivers snow-ice to tops of 
tionary or portable. Electric or gasoline driven. and between crates of celery. Profitable year ‘round business can be 


buile with a small invesement. 


LINK{@; BELT tral ewes 


gon 
G): 
Ror 











LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, H 1. Mi polis 5, San Francisco 
24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). Offices in principal cities. 12,200-A 





New Shopping Center: 


GD AIR 


; Air Conditioning | 
Throughout 


The eleven stores in the big new Freedom Shopping Center in Balti- 
rnore, built and owned by Henry J. Knott Enterprises, are 
all kept cool and comfortable with Frick Unit Air Condi- 
tioners. Several of these are tied-in with heaters for year- 
‘round use. Installation by the Paul J. Vincent Co., Balti- 
more Distributors who have put Frick Air Conditioning in 
over 100 theatres. 






Frick Refrigerating and Air Conditioning Equipment can 
solve YOUR cooling problems equally well. Write 


FaicK .Co 


WAYMESBORO, PENNA USA 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 












Frick Units, like this one in 

the Beauty Salon, Air Con- 

dition all the Shops at 
Freedom Center. 
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New Vending Installations 


T= Vivian Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4136 Folsom Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo. announces installations of 
the following vending machines: 

City Ice & Cold Storage Co., Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. Four deck machine 
vending two sizes of block ice and 
two sizes of packaged ice. 

Mueller Distributing Co., Rolla, 
Mo, One four deck machine vending 
one size of block ice and one size of 
none ice, 

blic Ice Company, Anna, Illinois. 
Two machines, one vending block ice 
and one vending — ed ice. 

City Products t. Louis, Mo. 
Four machines, each 1 with three decks, 
two vending block ice and two vend- 
ing packaged ice. 

‘ommunity Ice Company, Nameoki, 
Ill. One machine vending block ice. 

Eudora Ice Company, Eudora, Ark. 
One four deck machine, two decks 
for vending block ice and two decks 
for vending v% ed ice. 

Railways Ice rvice Co., Tope- 
ka, Kans. One ioe deck machine for 
vending block ice. One four deck ma- 
chine, two decks for vending block 
ice and two decks for vending pack- 
aged ice. 

Artificial Ice Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Two 2 deck machines, one for 
vending block ice and one for vend- 


ing packaged ice. 
erchants Dairy, Farmington, Mo. 
One block vender and one packaged 
vender, 
Russell Croff, Panama City, Fla. 
Four deck machine, two decks for 
block ice and two for packaged ice. 





Kings Highway Package Store, 
. Mass. Four deck machine, 

two decks for vending block ice and 
two decks for vending packaged ice. 

Sikeston Ice Company, Sikeston, 
Mo. One two deck machine. 

St. Clair Ice Company, Litchfield, 
Ill. One two deck vendor. 

Daugherty Ice Company, Tulsa, 
Okla. One two deck bag vender. 

T. C. Jacobs, Seneca, Mo. One two 
deck block vendor. 


Vilter Announces Opening 
of Atlanta Branch 


HE Vilter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers of refrigeration and 
air conditioning equipment, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Irving 


Irving Weinberg 


Weinberg as district manager of the 
newly re-opened Atlanta, Ga., branch 
office. 

An alumnus of the University of 
Wisconsin, graduating with a B.S. in 
mechanical engineering, Mr. Wein- 
berg joined the Vilter organization in 
1945. Time spent in all shop and of- 
fice departments has given him the 
well-rounded knowledge of refrig- 
eration and air conditioning necessary 
to assist Vilter customers and distri- 
butors in his territory, comprising the 
states or Georgia, Alabama, Florida 


. and South Carolina. 


Mr. Weinberg is currently an active 
member of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers and has 
served as Secretary and is presently 
first vice chairman of the Milwaukee 
Section. 


Niagara Blower Names 
Knight Director of Sales 


to appointment of Ralph C. 
Knight to the newly created posi- 
tion of Director of Sales with offices 
at 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. is announced by the Niagara 
Blower Co. Mr. Knight has been with 
the company since 1942, in charge of 
New England sales and application 
engineering. He is moving from Bos- 
ton to New York for the new posi- 
tion. He is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and a member of the Brown 
Club of New York. 








2543 Frankford Ave. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


ACQUIRES THE MAJORITY OF THE INVENTORY OF 
JOS A. MARTOCELLO & CO. 


We announce to the Ice Industry that the ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT 
CO. Inc., has acquired by purchase the majority of the inventory and all 
patterns and dies of JOS. A. MARTOCELLO & CO., which has discon- 
tinued doing business. 


ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT CO. Inc. can fill ALL orders for ANY TYPE 
Air System used for the manufacture of clear raw water ice. 


Prompt Service and fair dealings will prevail as always with ICE 
PLANT EQUIPMENT CO. Inc. 


Write, Wire or Telephone . 
ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


Philadelphia 25, Penn. 
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ABSORBERS 


Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 
Carrier ., Syracuse, 4 "; 


Frick Co. eee, 
Howe Ice Machine Co. Chicago, WW. 
Niagara o Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 


w VALVES COMPRESSOR 


Frick Co., 
Howe Ice Mothine c Co, y ee i. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
Crogenery Pockoge Mfg. Co., 
ic 
Cosas Eekcein & Neuert, Inc. 
oS i ipment C 
se by 
Yonkers, N. ~ 
Frick Co., Wepnethere, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., ‘inc., R. P., 
Reynolas Mtg. C Sprinofield, Mo. 
s 0., Springfie' 

Vogt Machine Co., 1 

Louisville, Ky 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA CONTROL 
Plea ICE enol 
in & Neuert, Inc., 


p chicago, ie ‘th 
Kramer Trenton Co., Trenton, N.J. 


AMMONIA FLOAT VALVES 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Armstri Machine Works, 

Three rhe Mich. 


Phill res Cc WA chic in. 

ips 0., 

Vogt Machine _ fe mets 
Louisville, K 


York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA MANUFACTURERS 


Armour Ammonia Div., Armour & 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., E. 1. 
atm Dept., Wilmington, 


AMMONIA MASKS 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMMONIA PURIFIERS 


Oersch, Seinsoln & Neuert, Inc., 

Chicago WW. 

Frick Co., e, Waynetbere, 

Howe Ice Machine Ce. Ciliieis tt. 

International Salt Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA RECEIVERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., oa Mich. 
Creamery om age Mfg. Co. 

org lhe 
arm sswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Enterprise’ Eduipment Corp., 

Yonkers, a A 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 
Howe Ice Machine Co. ‘Shicoge, i. 
Kehoe arg ig Co., Inc., 
naire! fies dancing c 

ional Pipe ing Co., 
New H 


laven, Conn. 
pro nigra — Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Machine Co., Henry, 
“Tae Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA VALVES & 
FITTINGS 


—s og ap & Neuert, Inc. 
Frick Co. a Po. 
vam Eyre, Chicago, Ww. 
‘ogt Nanhist ., Henry, 


VO aoiie, — 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Sphuls' 8 Azsaciat 4 guia 
Coraes ssociates, 
‘ork, N. Y. 


2 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
DEVICES 
Alco Valve So! *. Louis, Mo 


Armst ine Works, 
Three a eae Mich. 


Frick Co. 
Phill hillips a Gout A, Ch oa Mt. 
neeri “oa 


ROK mo City, OK = 
York com, York, Fa 


BAGS, ICE 


Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Union Bag & Poper Corp.. 


BAGS, WATERPROOF PAPER 


Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

Union Bag S Paper Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


BEER COOLERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Martoceilo - Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Benna. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BLOWERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BOILER TUBES 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS—TECHNICAL 


Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, III. 


BRINE CIRCULATORS 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Co,, Waynesboro, 

Reynolds. Mfg. Co., Springtield, Mo. 

Rosts-Connersville’ Blower Corp. he 
Connersville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


BRINE COOLERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, , 

eotereras: Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
West Englewood, N. J. 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., ‘Springfield, Mo 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., ‘York, Pa. 
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on and Santini gases increase 







An 


ARMSTRONG 


FOUL GAS PURGER 


will help you 


get it! 





hea can e com 

copeulay une considerably. demon Paraae reduce head 
pressure by removing all air and non-condensable 
gases. For every 4 rr ga reduction in head pressure 


capacity is inc 1%. 


@ Head pressure decreased 80 ths. at West Coast packing 
plant. Compressor capacity increased 20%. 


@ Head pressure cut 20 Ibs. at southern nut and chocolate 
company. Compressor capacity increased 5%. 


pis ta increase is only one advantage of 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


pursing with an Armstrong Foul Gas Purger. 
about the other advantages — send for: 
Free Bulletin No. 221. 


860 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigen 































Here are typical Armstrong Purger results: 











VIVIAN 


SERV-ICE 


METAL BOTTOM BAGS 





20 Gauge Zinc Grip 
Metal, having three 
rows of corrugation 
and guaranteed rust- 
proof. Canvas is No. 
6 Double Filled Stiff 
Green, which will 
not rub off. Sides of 
bag are doubled 
three inches up from 
bottom, and tube or 
side seam is sewn 


with Nylon thread. 


If you did not receive your copy of our 1953 Ice 
Tool Catalog covering our entire line, this will be 


mailed to you upon request. 


VIVIAN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


4136 Folsom Ave. 


Phone Gr. 4334 


St. Lowis 10, Mo. 
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APCO ) Packaged principe RETURN UNITS 


the SMALL 
LOW PRESSURE 


Joss 


8, 15, 30 Galion 
Receivers 


sation Return Unit with 
No. 4 Series Apco Pumps. 
Start saving valuable heat 
units with APCO Square 
Tank Units. Built to meet 
demand for a smaller unit 
with the superb perform- 
ance of our larger units. 
Remember, the Pumps are 
Apcos. No Vapor Bind- 
ing — Special Provision 
for Expansion and Con- 
traction — No Frictional 
Wear within pump. Thus, 
. ECONOMY. 

Write for Bulletin 113-ST 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
78 Loucks St., 


Aurora, Illinois 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Continuous Welded 
Pipe Coils of Any 
Metal, Size or Design 
PHILADELPHIA PIPE 


BENDING CO. 
nem sree ts 8 
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BRINE SPRAY COOLING 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


BRINE TREATMENT 


International Salt Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Solvay Process Div., The Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


CAN DUMPS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

Gif ford-Wood Co., gy ~ 9 N. Y. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Pe, 
Nework, N. 

Ohie Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


CANVAS COVERS 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CAR ICING EQUIPMENT 


Gifford-Wood Cc., Hudson, N. Y. 

Lilly Co, The, Memphis, Tenn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Tri-Pak Machinery Service Inc., 
Harlingen, Tex. 


CHEMICALS 


Barada & Page, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


COILS 


en Industries, inc., Jackson, Mich. 
ers Co., A. M. Pittaburgh, va 
é icago Nipple Mtg 
Chicago, | 
Creamery Derlatioa Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 
ee Ice Machine Co., Detroit, 
ich 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Hh. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


York Corp., York, Pa. 


COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

Rubatex Div., Great American In- 
dustries, Inc., New York, N. Y 


COLD STORAGE DOORS 


Butcher Boy Refrigerator Door Co., 


Horvard, 
Jamison Cold Stge: Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md 
yal + ot ne Enginze sorng Co., 
Montgomery, 


COMPRESSORS 


(See Ice Makin and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 


COMPRESSOR VALVE PLATES 
AND DISCS 


Frick Co., Waynesbcro, Pa. 
Voss, inc., J. H. .. New York, N.Y. 


COMPRESSOR VALVES 


Frick Co., Waynesborc, Pa. 
Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N.Y. 


CONDENSERS 


Acme Industries, nay — Mich. 

Creamery resnege Ms g. Co. 
Chicago, . 
Enterprise E 
bi ag Sn le 
h, Gesswein ‘& Neuert, Inc., 


t ea. % 


Howe Ice Machine Co. y 1. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Newark, N. J. 


King-Zee wo Bs Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Nat Pipe Bending C Co., 
New 


Haven, Conn. 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., rerinofield, Mo. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 
New York, N. Y. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 


Kramer Trenton Co., Trenton, N.J. 
— ee Cos. 
ochester, 


CONVEYORS 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CORK INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
United Cork Companies, 
Kearny, N.J. 


CORROSION CONTROL 
Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago. ill 


COUPON BOOKS 


Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, Ind. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 


remy (PIPE AND 
BOILERS). 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, fa 
MMM, Inc., Houston, Texas 


CYLINDERS (GAS & LIQUID) 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Po. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Caterpiilar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


DIP TANKS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


DIP TANKS AND CAN 
BASKETS 


Knickerbocker Stamping Co, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


DRIVES, TRANSMISSIONS 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Po 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

ae Products, Inc., 


, Mass. 
Lilly rod "She, Memphis, Tenn. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects and Engineers) 


ENGINES 
Caterpiilar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Niagara ‘Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 


EVAPORATORS 


Acme Industries, myn Jackson, Mich. 
“a renete 16 fg. Co., 
Ic 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


FEED-WATER HEATERS 
Notionel Pipe Bending Co., 


Vogt ey Aan ang Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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FIBERGLAS ICE CHIPPERS 




















Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
- , index Coupon & Supply Co., 
FIELD ICE SAWS Loa Porte, Ind. *% A COMPACT PACKAGE 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. UNIT! Shipped fom 
ired; to " 
FILTERS, WATER ICE CHUTES Cabinet te W's2" wide 
, 1 eee YO. Pe Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. — 
FIN COILS gy dy torage Door Co., & BEAUTIFUL IN AP- 
; : PEARANCE! Heavy 
Acme industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. uge embossed clum- 
Frick Ce. ., Waynesboro, a a | eens oe 
ine Co., Chic looks bright new. 
York Corp. York, ba’ "" tee CONVEYORS Requires mo wphece. 
FIRST AID SUPPLIES fins Con The: ate toon” # ECONOMICAL TO oP. 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., Link: Bell Co.. Engineer Pia: beslee reflects 7% ae 
1 
cago, bantgounery, ing all radiant heet 
FITTINGS 
Chicago 990; Il _ pres = agence renee BELT CAPACITY 
Frick Co., Siniiaet Pa. jateman Found achine Co. 
Henry Valve Ce, Chicago, mM. Inc. Minerol Welle, Texas, pide ci aera 
we ine C }., Henry, Gifford. Wood ¢ Co. N. Y. STORAGE 
isville, Ky. fe Por yg © aa. lb | Supply Co 200 Ten-pound Bogs 
FLOAT VALVES Kee Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Frick Co., Waynesboro Lill "ee ., The, Memphis, Tenn. Write today for descriptive literature & prices on the complete line 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., “thicago, wt. ink- Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. of POLAR Ice Stations, Ice Vending Equipment. Dept. 553. 
hasan Inc., Bettendorf, lowa 
FLOOR PATCHING Tei-Pak Machinery Service Inc., 
we tite ee | ee ENGINEERING CO 
FOOD FREEZING 2 aed . 
Frick Co., Waynesboro ICE CUBE CONTAINERS 
Howe Ice Machine Co, ‘Chicago, i. ois Seaee S Say Oe MONTGOMERY MINNESOT 
a e 
Lilly Co., the’ poems. Tenn. 
FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS Union Bag & Paper Co. 
Knickerbocker Stamping Co., New York, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
FUEL OIL PRE-HEATERS MUSHROOMS IN YOUR SYSTEM? 
Notional Pipe Bending Co., ICE CUBERS 
Haven, Conn. ten, — Eqpioment Co., Inc., 
1] 1a 
GAS & OIL ENGINES Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
HAND TRUCKS ICE CUBING MACHINES 
One Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 
les, Ohio Ice Plant E lipment Co., Inc. 
Philadel “Ainge Pa. 
HOISTING APPARATUS Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
HUMIDITY AIR pevecheo sath sh dl 7 ““MUSHROOMING” of valve seats is very 
ee be Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., common in small soft-seated valves — but how 
Niagara. Blower Co, New York, N. Y. Index Coupon & Supply Co., can you eliminate it and still get easy closure 
La Porte, i ; ; oe 
HYGROMETERS Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. and good reseating? The answer is very simple 
Tevier instrument Cos., Union Bag & & Paper Corp., WOLF-LINDE. 


ochester, N ; 
Vieiee ©, %. Lem ie. In the small-sized valves where mushroom- 





ICE BAGS i i 
ng occurs. WOLF-LINDE designs use one- 
Une" New York ees pag re ony : TOOLS piece hardened and ground stem seats which will 
onan Shes rep deenagecantaae Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. reseat in the softer body material giving all the 
ICE BLOWERS easy closure of a soft metal seat but, in addition, 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson. N. Y. ICE MAKING AND REFRIG- resisting damage from dirt and scale—and they 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. ERATING MACHINERY weet mumsboonm. 
7) f ICE CANS Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
tee plant Eauiement Co., inc. ay. ot Package ee A little thing, but attention to little things is 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Ine., R.P.,  Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc, _ what has made WOLF-LINDE VALVES the 
a“ . Knickerbocker sa Stamping Co., Detroit ice Machine Co., best that money can buy! 
orker: ir t, vb 
Ohio Galvanizing & ‘mata, Co., aan — Ask for a FREE Catalog 
Niles, Ohio Frick C We , Pa. 
ICE CAN FILLERS oe Machine © torte” Hit. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa : 
| a ee Mmm DERSCH, GESSWEIN & NEVERT, Inc 
izing 'g. Co., eynolds Mfg. Co. ing 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, Vege omg coe (amy, 4849 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
isville, Ky. York Corp., York, Pa. 
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aaa COOL FASTER, 
iF ke): 1 me 4441414, 88 © 





FOR FLOODED REFRIGERATION 
EVAPORATORS USING 
RE-CIRCULATED FREON... 


@ Increases Heat Transfer Rate... 
as much as 50% on bulk milk tank installations 


@ Gives Automatic Flow Control... 
Flow control devices other than orifice can be eliminated 


@ Permits Smaller, Lighter Evaporators .. . 
than with regular thermal expansion valves 


@ Eliminates Oil Trapping ... 
High gas velocity completely wets and scrubs tube walls 


ALSO brings operating economies to fan coolers For 
place-type direct-expansion coolers, ice accumula- BULL 
tors for sweetwater cooli ing -room INFORMATION 
blower units, pipe coils and pipe stands, 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
H. A. PHILLIP Ss & co. REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEMS 
3255 W..CARROLL AVENUE e CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES: TueC aS Rourseet Co, 
2103 S, San Pedro Street, Angeles, California 
MASON EMANUELS Co, @ Street, Seattle 4, Washington 


@ WRITE 








“SERVING THE ICE INDUSTRY FOR 20 YEARS 


- 


sfe 
{Ea 


§« ICE VENDING 
STATIONS 


AND ICE VENDING EQUIPMENT 


a * —™ | 
MP ALAOWMATEE PNCLMGET 


$$ Vending Machine Co. 


670 LINCOLN AVE., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


ee? 
76 





Gita BUYERS 
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ICE PICKS AND FLANERS 
Gitford. Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
ndex Coupon & Supnly Co., 
unerhe Memphis Tenn. 
Vivian Aton t Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE PICK SCABBARDS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


inden Seuees & Supply C Co., 


Lilly ée he Mei his, Tenn. 
vi ion Mfg. Co., St. .ouls, Mo. 


pe PLANTS 
ag .% it Corp., 
ikers, N a 
Frick ¢ Co., Waynesboio, Pa. 
K Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Nework, . 


ICE SCALES 
Cee Oo The, Los Angeles, 
Giffard: Wood Co. Hdoer, eS Y. 
Index Coupon & & Supply C 

La Porte, Ind. 
Lilly Co., The Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivian Mtg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE TOOLS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Ine., 
Index Coupon & Supply C 
o., 

La Porte, Ind. { 
Lilly Co., The Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivian Mfg. €o., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE VENDING KITS 
ay —a Co., 

inri. 

ICE veel 
Frick Co Waynesboro, Pa. 
eo Cold cowl yg Door Co., 
Rerigeration. Engineering Co., 


ine: 
$ a'sh S Vendi 

San Jose, Calif. 

Vivian Mfo. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 

Taylor yee wigs ef Cés., 
ochester, N 

INDUSTRIAL ieee 

Dodson & Co., Bruce, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS 
National Pipe Bendini) Co., 

New Haven, Conn. 
INSULATING MATERIALS 


Armstrong Cork Co., j.ancaster, Pa. 

Dow arene So, Piastics Dept., 
Midland, 

MMM, Inc., "Tenens, Texas 

iia Lumber Co., San Francisco, 


a 
Rubatex Div., Great. American In- 
dustries, Inc., New York, N. Y 
United Cork Companies, 
Kearny, 
INSULATION ADHESIVES 
American 3itumuls & Asphalt Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sevan 
Dodson & Co., Bruce, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
LIFT TRUCKS 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 
LOW TEMPERATURE 
EQUIPMENT 
(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 
MAGNETIC FLOAT SWITCHES 
Meojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago, III. 
MASKS, AMMONIA 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


D dachine Co., 


MATERIALS _— 
EQUIPMENT 


Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio ss ng 


OIL AND soars eh 
gun Onc Mi rere Fg ° 

ni e 
$un Oil Co, Pritasonrae, | NY. 


OIL SEPARATORS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

King-Zeero Co., Chicago, ti. 

Rex Engineering & } n ‘Co., 
Oki ma City, Okla. 


OILS, CUTTING 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia ae 
Texas Co., ‘The, New York, N. 


OILS, FUEL 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texas Co. The, New York, N. Y 


PACKINGS 

Frick Company, Waynesbcro, Pa 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. gee 0. 
York Corp., York, 


PIPE COILS AND BENDS 
Acme Industries, | Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Chicago ng lt fg. ‘Co., 
Chicago, III. 
ro, . 


ompany, Waynesbo 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. 
Newark, N. J. 

National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Vogt Machine’ Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


PIPE WELDING 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
vege Tn Cetin 
ogt “ ‘agg 0. ry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Acme industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
are és A.M, ts Pittsburgh, Fa. 

r laynesboro, Pa 
yy Bipe Pipe Bending Co., 


onn 
Vent ng oe wey Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PRESSURE REGULATORS 


Taylor pe agg gj Cos., 
ochester, N. Y 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, III. 
& Bowler, Inc., 
is, Tenn. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPING MACHINERY— 
AIR LIFT 


Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PUMPS, AMMONIA AND 
BRINE 


Frick Company, W: ro, Pa. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, ose 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 
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_ DIRECTORY 
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PUMPS, DEEP WELL 


fuse Co. sa rora, Ill. 
& one r, " 
is, oa" 


PUMPS, ROTARY 


Aurora Pump , Aurora, Il. 
ey aa 
Connersvilie, ind 


PURGERS 


Armst Machine Works, 
sect Comps Napa, 
r ro, Pa 
os = & 1-4 Co., 

'e ity, Oki 
You ‘one York, Pa. 


RAW WATER FREEZING 
SYSTEMS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


oo 


Machine Co., Henry, 
isville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


RECORDING THERMOMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Cos., 
ochester, N. Y. 


REFRIGERATED ICE STATIONS 


Refrigeration ao io Co., 
Montgo: 

2»&S$ Vending ‘Machine Co., 
Son Jose, Cali 


REFRIGERATING AND ICE 
MAKING MACHINERY 
(See Ice Making and Refrig- 
erating Machinery) 
RESPIRATORS 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, ll, 


RUST PREVENTATIVES 
ba Chemical Mfg. Co.,; Henry 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


SCORING MACHINES 


Frick cet wy Ww ‘0, Pa. 
Ciny co The, 7S: phis, Ti i 
i r) emphis, Tenn. 
Perfection Ice Scoring Machine Co., 
ort Worth, Texas 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 

al er Corp., 

caus uatiinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Newark, N. J. 

SEPARATORS OIL, STEAM 
AND AMMONIA 

= Industries, Inc., =. 

& Gompany, laynesboro, ‘a. 
meer Co. bororee, i. 


0., 


York Corp., York, Pa. 


SHOULDER PADS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, a Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co. 


La Porte, 
Lilly Co., The, Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIZED ICE EQUIPMENT 


Bateman rounay 6 Machine Co., 
Inc., Mineral Wells, Texas 
Lilly C Woe Memphis, Tenn. 
.) ce} is, 
ion Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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STORAGE HEATERS 


National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


TANKS 


Frick Company, mesboro, Po. 

Vogt Machine Co. ay ay 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


ae 


Index Coupon Co., 
La Porte, it Ind.  eaatad 


Lilly Co., The Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THERMOMETERS 


Taylor instrument Co ie: 
Rochester, New oa " 


THERMOMETERS, RECORDING 


Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TIERING MACHINES 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


TRAPS, OIL & STEAM 


Armstr Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Rex Engineer & ong Co., 
Oklahoma City, 0} 


UNIT COOLERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jeghaen, Mich. 
Frick ye Waynesboro, 

Howe Ice Machine Co, Chicaoe, WH. 
Niagora Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 


USED MACHINERY 

Operas aay na Corp., 

Keroe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Newark, N. J. 

VALVES AND FITTINGS 

Alco Vaive Co., St. Loui 

Foe 4 xe ve Co., ouis, og 


Henry Vaive Rag maa i, 


Ice plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
Keres ewan Nh Co., Inc., R. P., 


philips & Co & Co. » Chic , 
Cire, Gicone u. 


Vv 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


VALVES, COMPRESSOR 


Frick Co., voces. Pa. 
Voss, Inc., J. , New York, N.Y. 


WATER COOLERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., =n Mich. 
es Co. Waynesboro 
Niagara ‘Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 
Vogt Machine Co., ‘Henry 
Louisville, Ky. 


WATER TREATMENT 
MATERIALS 
Barada & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 


International Salt Co., Inc., 
ranton, Po. 

Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 

WELDING 

Frick Company, Warees Pa 

Vilter fest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vogt Machine Co., H: 


. Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WELL SCREENS 
pag ache gy Inc., 
is, Tenn. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ACME 


... the Gas Mask 
that Checks 


“HUFF 
and 


PUFF” 








You can wear the Acme Full-Vision Mask two or three 
times as long as others without worrying about “huff and 
puff.” An exclusive Acme feature, the Dead Air Check 
Valve, actually limits the amount of carbon dioxide the 
wearer rebreathes and thus helps to check breathing diffi- 


culties at their source. 


This is another Acme innovation that proves that pro- 


tection can be comfortable. 


Write for the complete story on Acme Gas Masks for all 


occupational hazards 





3037 West Lake Street 





ACME PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


e Chicago 12, Illinois 















ALL-STEEL GAUGE SETS 
All-Steel Construction. Auto- 
matic shut-off of liquid in 
case of glass breakage. Com- 
position packing rings give 
long life, no-leak seal. 


If your jobber doesn’t stock—write 





AND 
REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


SEMI-STEEL 
SHUT-OFF VALVE 
Highest grade non-porous metal— 
full size ports—clean cut threads. 
Back seated stem — Shank design 
base—perfect alignment. Long life 

packing ring. 





CYRUS SHANK CO. 


629 W Jo 


Chicago 






one glance saves hours 


One glance through the “Picture Window” sight glasses of these Mojonnier MS 
Float Switches saves costly hours of trouble diagnosis in this ice cream plant. 
Five MS switches installed on the accumulator provide an instant check on the. 
ammonia level, preventing long shutdowns. Switch operates on a new magnetic 
principle. All operating parts in transparent, waterproof housing. Write for 
Bulletin No. 243 to: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. e 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, HLL. 
Mojyonnier MS FLOAT SWITCH 


‘THE FLOAT SWITCH WITH THE PICTURE WINDOW” 





FOR SALE 


Compressor—slow speed 

2—8x8 Yorks 

1—6x6 York 

1—7%x7% Baker 

1—8x8 Frick 

2—9x9 York, 175 hp. Syn. Motor 
9—10x10 Frick 

2—10x10 York, 225 hp. Syn. Motor. 
1—300 lb. G.W. Auto Cuber 
1—9x9 Artic & York 

2—74%2x7% Yorks 

1—8x8 York 

1—9x9 Frick 


1—10x10 York 
COILS Ice plants 10-100 ton, York trunk coils con- 
From complicated coils of 14-inch densors, coolers, pipe, fittings. 


coe Tatece iron, pipe, “CHICAGO || ROBERT P. KEHOE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
NIPPLE is equipped to form your 337 Jelliff Ave. 

coils and pipe fabrications to your Newark 8, N. J. Tel. Bigelow 3-3231 
exact designs and specifications. The West Englewood address will not be used any longer. 











You'll be delighted at our reason- 


able prices—surprised at our prompt For Reliability and Economy 


: js F -time, dependable performance, always insist 
deliveries. phnoing 9 Rotary Positive Blowers for new equip- 


CHICAGO NIPPLE MFG. CO. probe ie 


1997 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 








DIMCO CAST ALUMINUM FIN 
EVAPORATING COIL 


* Saves Space 
x Saves Weight 
*% SauesCost 


CAN BE USED WITH ANY REFRIGERANT 
Write for descriptive folder 


DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY DiMco ae ine Room 


2615 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Mich. tect tendlatien tecaeton raeee, ome: 
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Classified 


in advanee. 
Except for Pecitions and Help Wanted classifications, 
this section Is reserved exclusively fer USED equipment. 


Advertising 


A 00 fer 50 words or less; 700 fer cach 
ade 50 wards or Haase Gert: & see 
for bold face headings; $10.50 per See es 








SED EQUIPMENT—continued 





ADDED PROFITS—Dealerships now open for 
Metl-Bottom Ice Bags and Icessories. Lucrative ter- 
ritories available to energetic dealers. Contact us 
NOW for details. The Wagner Awning & Manu- 
facturing Co., 2658 Scranton Road, leveland 1, 
Ohio. Phone ‘TOwer 1-5400. 


WANTED—Man to take charge of complete 
maintenance in large manufacturing New York City 
approved plant. 65 miles south of Rochester, N. Y. 
in Steuben County, N. Y. References required; must 
know boilers, ice machinery, dairy plant equipment. 
Also, state salary desired. Write Box MY-9, c/o Ice 
and Refrigeration. 








ICE PLANTS—for sale 


FOR SALE—Nine small ice plants having ice 
making capacities of from 6 to 25 tons per day, lo- 
cated in small towns in lower South Carolina, Can 
be purchased on part cash and part term basis. Write 
P.O. Box 296, Denmark, So. Car. 


FOR QUICK SALE— 50 ton family owned ice 
plant, in Florida’s rich winter vegetable section. 
airbanks-Morse engines; York compressors, etc. 
Plant complete including Link Belt ice  slinger 
semi-trailer, trucks; adjoining precooling plant. Ill- 
ness of president reason for sale. Moore Haven Ice 
Co. Inc., F. H. Ryan, Pres., Moore Haven, Florida. 








FOR SALE— 
ICE AND COLD STORAGE PLANT 


Completely modern, reinforced con- 
crete building. Located in Central 
Coast district of California. 15 
ton daily ice making capacity. 200,- 
000 cubic feet cold storage space. 
Automat’c electric drive. Private 
rail siding. Offered at sacrifice 
price. ‘Terms. Plant now in opera- 
tion and available for inspection. 
PURITAN ICE COMPANY 


Atascadero California 


USED EQUIPMENT-wanted & for sale 


FOR SALE— ICE CANS. 62 new 11x22x47 inch 
high pressure 14 guage cans $8.50 each (f.0.b. 
Dyersburg, Tenn.). Coniact Wilson Fly, P.O. Box 
$806, Memphis, Tennessee, Phone 36-6313. 











FOR SALE 
ICE REFRIGERATORS 
20—Brand New Model C-7 Coolerators, 
12—Brand New Model J-5 Viltalaires. 
5—Brand New Model J-6 Viltalaires. 
DANIEL GAGE, INC. 
552 Pawtucket Street 
Lowell, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Deep well pump, turbine head 5 h.p. 
motor, rated capacity 120 g/p/m, a complete Cook 
pump with water column and shaft, 5” bowls, 10 
stage, and tail pipe. Greensburg Ice Company, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 





FOR SALE—One 20 can 100 Ib. Victor ice tank 
with 5 h.p. Brunner water cooled 3 phase compres- 
sor, and all attachments for air, including air com- 
pressor. Very reasonable. C. L. Putnam lee Co., Box 
87, Caroga Lake, N. York. 

FOR SALE—Frick Sharp Freezer. Installed in 
1946. Sharp freezing capacity apprencmeists 
1000 Ibs. per hour. Can construct large room and 
use as a storage and/or sharp freezer. Can be 
installed as a tunnel, individual truck, or shelf type 
unit. Palco wool insulation and automatic t 
valves goes with unit. Equipment is located at our 

lant in Lebanon, Pa. Write or phone 2-4687, Chas. 

. Corkran, 9th & Water Sts., Lebanon, Pa. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE ICE PLANTS 
69 ton, 14 can pull—35 ton, Diesel Drive. 
6 can pull—25 ton, 5 can pull, 
AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
1—1244x14% York, 44 & 34 capacity control. 
1—10x10 York, 4000 volt, 300 r.p.m. motor. 
1—9x9 York, 75 h.p. synchronous motor. 
1—714x7%4 York, V-belt drive, 60 h.p. motor. 
1—6'2x6'% York high speed. 
1-~-3x3 York self-contained unit. 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
130 h.p. 3 cyl. Superior Diesel engine, 600 r.p.m.; 
75 h.p. motor, 730 r.p.m.; 30 h.p. motor, 860 r.p.m.; 
Gifford Wood ice sizing unit, 744 & 10 hp. ¢ rt 
ers; scoring machines; ice cans; agitators, ete. 
JOHN F. CARSON 


“A” & Venango Sts. - Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Phone: GArfield 6-2221 








FOR SALE—442x5 Baker self-contained unit. 6x6 
Frick, with 15 hp. motor and vee betls. 9x9 York, 
slow speed. 744x7'4 York with 40 hp. synchronous 
motor. 9x9 Frick, direct connected to Ideal syncho- 
nous motor, 12x12 with synchronous motor, iec cans, 
condensers, brine coolers, agitators, blowers, ice 
scoring machine, electric cranes, complete plants, 
Parke Pettegrew & Son Company, 370 West Broad 
St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 





Don’t try to compete with 
yourself by using that machine 
in your plant which is too 
small for the job! Scan this 
page for the things you need 
and sell your small equipment 
through a want ad. 

















SALE 
USED ICE PLANTS AND 
REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 
Complete ice plants—10-50 ton. 
Ammonia compressors—all sizes. 

Valves and fittings. 
Condensers, brine coolers, ice cans. 


B & E REFRIGERATING CO. 
2 ORA me a 
Phone: Mitchell 3-7790 Cable address “BERECO” 





FOR SALE—648 can Frick tank with herringbone 

coils, 50” ice cans nearly new, 6 can three motor 
crane—9x9 four year old Frick compressor—7x7 
Frick compressor with 20 h.p. motor and complete 
330 can Frick tank with 50% nearly new cans. 
Shawnee Ice Co., Shawnee, Okla. 
FOR SALE—3x3 and 5x5 self-contained Yorks. 
3x3, 4x4, 5x5, 6x6, 8x8 and 9x9 Yorks, splash lubri- 
cation. Receivers, all sizes, 34” and 114” ammonia 
valves, 30% off. Write E. Niebling, 1546 Se. Clair 
Ave., Mt. Healthy, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Canvass bag washer, Nu-Dual mod- 
el SU single unit; accommodates 100 Ib. bags; still 
in original crate. Greensburg Ice Company, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 








FOR SALE 
AMMONIA COMPRESSOR 


One (1) York ammonia Compressor, 14x13!) 
New 1948—Reasonable 


J. E. DAILEY 

61-20 71st Ave. Ridgewood 27, N, Y. 

FOR SALE—Water demineralizer—capacity 1000 

al. per hour. Now in operation. Available about 

fay 15th. Louisiana Ice & Cold Storage Co., Louisi- 
ana, Missouri. Phone 215. 


FOR SALE—Ammonia liquid receiver, new, 48” 
O.D.x18" 07x55” wall—ASME code, with gauge 
glass. $950.00 F.O.B. Los Angeles. Write Associated 
Industries, 820 W. Esther St., Long Beach, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Perfection Regular ice scoring ma- 
chine for scoring 11'4x22'2x45” ice. Recently over- 
hauled and in excellent condition. Price $475.00.. 
a Public Ice Company, Box 85, Wichita Falls, 
exas. 


FOR SALE—Freezer door, left hand swing, com- 
lete with framing, hinges, latch and closer. Used 
ut in excellent condition, Greensburg Ice Company, 

Greensbury, Indiana. 


FOR SALE — USED ICE PLANTS AND 
REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 
2—90 ton York Evaporative Condensers 
20 ton Ice Plant, 252 300-Ib. Cans, Diesel drive 


compressor 

30 ton Ice Plant, 368 300-lb. Cans, 8 can pull, Elec- 
tric driven 

40 ton Ice Plant, 552 300-lb. Cans, 6 can pull, 

iesel driven 

60 ton Ice Plant 840 300-lb, Cans, 24 can pull, 
Diesel driven. 

130 ton Ice Plant, 1,378 300-lb. Cans, 26 can pull, 
Electric driven 

10,000 11” x 22” x 47” 300-lb. Ice Cans, Excellent 
Condition 

2,500 11” x 22” x 51” 300-lb. Ice Cans, Excellent 
Condition 

Ammonia Compressors 3” x 3” to 1244” x 1414” 

Shell & Tube Ammonia Condensers, Brine Coolers, 
Receivers, Traps, Valves & Fittings 

Write, wire or cable us on any equipment you need. 


ENTERPRISE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


77-79 Alexender New York 
Yonkers 6-8118-9 Cable Address: ENEQCO 











LITTLE GIANT 
ICE BREAKERS 


@ SAVE TIME 
@ SAVE LABOR 


11 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


Write for 
Descriptive Circular 
MICRON, INC., Dept. I 
Adjustable Grete BETTENDORF, IOWA 


VAN RENSSELAER Hi. GREENE 


COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS INCLUDING 
BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


1? PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





@ SAVE ICE 











FRED OPHULS & ASSOCIATES, 
Consulting Engineers 
112-114 WEST 42nd ST. 


Ico Making and Refrigeration - industrial Pewer Plants 
Reperts, Appraisals and Management 


NEW YORK CITY 36 
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nd Acme Protection Equipment Co 
= Alco Valve Co 
Armstrong Cork Co 


GENER rWate) | _ Armstrong Machine Works... 


Aurora Pump Co 


Barada and Page, Inc 
Bateman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc 
Byers Co., A.M 


Butcher Boy Refrigerator Door Co 
Carrier Corp. ......... Pca a aha Sei eit ins ae SPEER Noe OCT 
79 


Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co 


REFRIGERATION Classified Advertising 


Classified Trade Index 

Cc re) I L s Creamery Package Mfg. Co., The 
Dersch, Ge in& N P| 

Seventy years old in 1953, NATIONAL has Butnait ion Machine Coc... 

been growing up with—and serving—the artifi- Dow Chemical Co., The 


: Du t de N & Co., Inc., E. 1., 
cial ice and refrigeration field throughout its * se ste ast nays agai 


history of progress. Enterprise Equipment Corp ae ‘ 
Long since, NATIONAL Refrigeration Coils NNT artis nirifose nie stnnccepive dnb costenatatghenintbntatveniodsaes 71 
became standard in the industry, and today Gifford-Wood Co.” 
Greene, Van, R. H 
a third generation of users is specifying 
NATIONAL for smoothness of bend, perfection 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., 


of welding, and accuracy of measurement. Index Coupon and Supply Co 


Howe Ice Machine Co 


Whenever you need coils, write for our free Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 


tracing-chart which shows standard dimensions cat meteoord a Wie te 


ready to fill in. It will simplify your specifica- Layne & Bowler, Inc 


. : Lilly Co., The......... 
tions—whether for zig-zag or nested box or oe ee ig ee ren ee eee ene 71 


conical or round-flat or reducing coils. MMM Incorporated . 
Micron, Inc. 


PAO BIB GO, |. 55s icone ssnssecdgusess Jacedi osecabanenssessevarbacnenekbs 78 
NATIONAL PIPE BENDING COMPANY — srorionct Pipe Ben 


National Pipe Bending Co 
162 RIVER STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., The 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred 


Pacific Lumber Co., The 

PA\TIONAL Perfection Ice Scoring Machine Co., The 
‘QUALITY! Philadelphia “ne aes Co 

Phillips & Co., 


Refrigeration Engineering Co 

i RS REN SG Ae AIM Tad ECR A SA AUER SEE RE RD EDE PEN SCH DUVSE a 63 
Reynolds Manufacturing Co 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp 

Rubatex Div., Great American Industries, Inc 


$ & S Vending Machine Co 
Shank Co., Cyrus 
Solvay Process Div., The Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
' Texas Co. 
Tri-Pak Machinery Service, Inc 


Established 1883 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
United Cork Companies 


Vivian Mfg. Co 
Vogt Machine Co., Iric., 


Wanted and For Sale Advertising 
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How long has corkboard helped 


hold this room at minus 30°? 


There’s plenty of life in corkboard insulation when it’s 
properly installed. 

Here, for example, is an ice cream hardening room 
at the Hendler Creamery Co., Baltimore, Md. In 1925, 
this room was insulated with 8” of Armstrong’s Cork- 
board. Today, after 28 years of continuous operation 
at 20° to 30° below zero, the insulation is still intact, 
dry and doing its job efficiently. Mr. Albert Hendler, 
Vice-President, says that no insulation maintenance 
has been required, and he expects many more years of 
trouble-free service. 

This job is not unusual. Hundreds of Armstrong in- 
stallations are still performing at top efficiency after 
20, 30, and even 40 years. It’s service like this that has 
made Armstrong’s Corkboard first choice of buyers 
who want the most profitable return on their insula- 
tion investment. 

Call Armstrong whenever you need low-temperature 
insulation. Our contracting organization can take over 
the entire job and assure you an efficient, long-lasting 
installation. For further information on this com- 
plete service, call your near-by Armstrong 
office, or write Armstrong Cork Company, 
2005 Skyline Drive, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











Complete Insulation 
Contract Service 


There are many factors that can’t be 
written into an insulation contract, 
but which can largely determine 
whether or not the agreement will 
be entirely satisfactory. They in- 
clude: 


1. Financial responsibility—re- 
sources to complete the contract de- 
spite any unforeseen events. 


2. Integrity—a reputation for qual- 
i work and for prompt settlement 
of any justified complaints. 


3. Technical ability — experience, 
plus technical and research staff to 
do the job in accordance with best 
practices. 


4. Manpower resources — trained 
supervisors and workmen able to 
handle any contract efficiently. 


5. Efficiency — ability to deal with 
problems of accounting, tax provi- 
sions, insurance, and workmen’s 
compensation. 


You get all these with an 
Armstrong Contract 





ARMSTRONG’S INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


For temperatures from 300° below zero to 2800° F. 





:P 43 years of trouble-free service 


7% 


“IT never spent as 
much as one dollar 
to maintain the three 
Jamison doors I 
bought in 1910.” 
JOHN BEATTY 


Beatty & Berlenbach 
Architects, Brooklyn 


THAT'S THE LONG-LIFE STORY of Jamison Cold 
Storage Doors at the St. Charles Hospital 
for Crippled Children, Port Jefferson, N.Y. 
These 1910 vintage doors are still providing 
effective, low cost food protection. 


Like all Jamison doors, these were built to 
withstand long, hard usage. Their 43 
years of uninterrupted service in this instal- 
lation offer proof of the durable construc- 
tion and sound design that go into every 
Jamison door. 


Even then, as now, Jamison 
maintained the lead in produc- 
ing cold storage doors that give 
lasting service and lowest main- 
tenance cost. Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., U.S.A. 


COMPARE THE MODERN SERIES “50” 
door (inset) to the right with the hospital's 
1910 door. Note the many advances in 
design of door hardware and con- 
struction. Jamison’s exclusive Series 
50" and modern standard doors give 
you over-all operating efficiency une- 
qualled by any other cold storage door. 
The Series ‘50’ door is far ahead of 
the field with its plastic bonded 
“Boat-Hull” plywood construction, E-Z 
Open 2-Point Fasteners, and other 
exclusive features. 


THE LEADER FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





